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The Week. 


De 


a President made a specch at alate reunion of the Army of 

the Tennessee which took the country a good deal by surprise, 
both because of his dislike of speech-making and of his somewhat 
singular choice of a subject. His discourse was very brief, and after 
the usual compliments to the soldiers and the now usual friendly 
and conciliatory allusions to the South, he announced that when the 
next contest vecurred the dividing line would not be Mason and 
Dixon’s, but between “ patriotism and intelligence on the one side, 
and superstition, ambition, and ignorance oa the other,” and this he 
followed by a denunciation of sectarian schools and a commenda- 
tion of “acommon-school education unmixed with pagan, sectarian, 
or atheistic dogmas.” He also advised that religious education be 
left ‘to the family altar, the chureh, and the private school,” and 
that the churehb and state be “‘ kept for ever separate.” It is diffi- 
cult to understand from this whether the President really fears that 
the patriotic and intelligent people are going to have a_ physical 
fight with the superstitious, the ambitious, and the ignorant; but if 
$0, it is as well to say that that fight has been going on for a long 
time, and is being waged at this moment with varying fortune in all 
parts of the civilized world, and that on the whole ‘“ the supersti- 
tious, and ignorant, and ambitious ” get the worst of it, and are now 
undergoing imprisonment in great numbers and performing forced 
labor at the hands of the cruel victors. From all we hear and see, 
there is no immediate prospect of a cessation of hostilities, though 
they have raged ever since Cain killed Abel. General Grant’s 
interest in the school question is apparently greater than most 
people supposed, and his advice, if not needed, will undoubtedly be 
well received. 

The Republican Convention at Woreester which took place on 
Wednesday of last week was, as will be seen from the description 
which we publish elsewhere, a thoroughly harmonious and satisfae- 
tory meeting. The resolutions are in great measure satirieal and 
denunciatory of the Democrats; congratulate the Republicans of 
Massachusetts that nothing in their record makes it necessary for 
them to give pledges of any kind as to the settlement of the war, 
slavery, and debt questions ; promise to support none but fit men for 
office, and “invoke the condemnation of the ballot-box ” upon any 
unfit man of whatever party ; declare the Republicans in favor of eivil- 
servicereform at whatevercost ; also, that while not recognizing ** pri- 
vilege of class,” nor any “ antagonism between labor and capital,” 
but deprecating any attempt to “fetter” either, they will try to 
“develop the resources” of both, “stimulating one and diffusing 
the other inte channels of common prosperity,” and will support “ all 
measures that regard the promotion of temperance, edueation, good 
morals, and the equal rights of all American citizens irrespective of 
sex,” the maintenance of order, economy in government, and reduced 
taxation. The party further congratulates itself on the reduction of 
national expenditures ; thanks General Grant for his ‘¢ independence, 
courage, and good sense ” ; hails with “ exceeding joy ” the evidences 
on all sides of a renewalof a fraternal spirit North and South; de- 
clares against a third term, and, in emphatic language, denounces an 
irredeemable currency and insists; on the speediest possible return 
to specie payments. The nominee for Governor, Mr. A. H. Rice, is a 
respectable man, and as between him and Mr. Gaston there is not 
much to choose. The most remarkable thing in the proceedings was 
the steady voting for Mr. Adams, the only one of the three leading can- 
didates who had not a body of workers and wire-pullers behind him. 


Khe } 








vation. 


al, among “the masses.” We understand that Mr. Henry Wilsen 
broke down towards the end of the day, and showed such signs of 
physical exhaustion that asa Presidential candidate he is looked 


upon by the party leaders as out of the question. 


Mr. C. F. Adams, jr., has been deliverin 


raleeture on the rai 
road question to the Grangers of Oshkosh which must have som 
} 


what startled his hearers. Mr. Adams is, as he savs, the senio 
railroad commissioner of the country, and it may be said for, if not 
by, him that he is almost the only railroad commissioner in the 
country of any weight or authority, and therefore what he says is 
important. He now tells the Grangers of the West what we have 
always maintained in these columns, that the only amelioration 

} 


that can be brought about iu the railway system of the country wil 


) 


be not through penal legislation but through publicity, publie ac 
counts, public enquiry into grievances, and public applications for 
redress. Mr. Adams shows some indications of a lingering beliet 
that in the very distant future the consolidation of the railroads 


will end in their being absorbed by the Government; but bis futur: 


of Government railroads is so remote that he does not himself think 


| it worth while to provide for its approach, while he admits explicitly 


| chusetts the establishment of a commission 


railroads with a 
in Massa 


ady Isory 


that all his own former dreams of managing the 
strong hand have been dissipated by experience, and that 
with 


merels 


powers has proved so effectual in the remedy of abuses and the in- 
troduction of reforms that his own regret at net having more power 
| has disappeared. The amenability to an enlightened official « ion 
shown by the Eastera railroads in the introduction of such reforms 
| as the cheap workmen’s trains running into Boston, show that the 
monopolists are not quite such tyrants and foes of liberty they 


| have been represented. 


Besides the arguments brought forward by 
Mr. Adams, we may mention, as conclusive against 
absorption of the railway system by the Government, the large 
number of Constitutional Amendments adopted within the past half- 
dozen years totally forbidding States, counties, and towns to engage 


any t ndens V to 


in railroad construction, railroad management, or even railroad 
loans. 

The Fall River troubles have eome to an end, most of the mills 
having already obtained hands enough willing to sign an agreement 


supposed to be sufficient to guard agaiist trade-union ditticulties. 
The uprising in New York which was to have been headed by Mr. John 
Swinton and other promising Communists did not com 
the refusal of the Park Commissioners to let them have 
Square for the object in question. 
garded as an act of gross tyranny by Mr. Swinton and his friends, 
but really amounts to no more than the advice nowadays given so 
frequently to publie men who bore the public, to “hire a hall.” 
This Mr. Swinton and his fellow-reformers will 
rovided they can obtain the funds, and these they may very 
anti- 


‘ofl, owing to 
Tompkins 


This refusal will of course be re- 


no doubt be able to 
do p 
likely be able to procure from Mr. Jehn Morrissey and the 
Tammany reformers, who have declared it to be their purpose te 
have “no more one-man power” but to “let the people rule.” 
Whether the Fall River operatives will be kept out of the reach of 
the trade-unions by a simple agreement is very questionable, but 
the agreement will have the good effect of bringing the relation of 
the capitalists on one side and the laborer on the other with the 
unions under the cognizance of the courts. Many if not most of the 


' scandals and outrages which have arisen in connection with the 


unions have come from their extra-legal character, and the disposi- 
tion which has been shown to treat their really enormous moral 


power as non-existent. The only way they can be dealt with is to 


| admit their power over the workingman, and make them responsible 


It begins to look as if the support of Mr. Adams was really, after | for the proper exercise of it 








It is not surprising, for various reasons which we need not enu- 

| Mr. Theodore Tilton should make his appearance once 
re the public as a moral philosopher, and offer instruction 

( nduet of life, for a very small fee. What surprises us is 
hat newspapers Which have not only recently exhausted the ordi- 


nary English of the day, but have tried to invent words, in order 
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| 


to deseribe his folly and his baseness, should be now both reporting 


his sermons and eriticising him and them in highly eemmendatory 


languace, 


+ 


in fact, presenting him to 
worth listening to. 
ask whether newspaper moralizing is anything more than the patter 


ah 


the public as a teacher well | 
Things of this sort naturally lead plain people to | 


of astreet vender of small wares, or whether any editor’s judgment of | 
either men or things rests on anything better than the market demand | 
of the moment for a certain kind of article, and whether bewspaper 


oftices do really contain a standard of right and wrong. — If Tilton 
was last spring what the papers said he was, his advent as a preacher 
on “The Problem of Life” is a piece of futuous impudence; if he 
was not, their attacks on him were shameless and atrocious libels. 
There is one other point on which a good deal might be said, and 
that is the readiness on the part of a portion of the public, revealed 
by the large audiences which even men in his pesition ean draw, to 
treat all connection between character and oratory as of little or no 
consequence, and to pardon everything to anybody who can manage 


to be “brilliant ” or “ entertaining.” This weakness has created and | 
keeps afloat a crowd of rhetorical charlatans, who discourse by the hour | 


on morality, religion, finance, and what not, without the smallest 
pretence to any particular knowledge cf any of them, or without any 


admission of any responsibility for anything except the amusement | 


of the crowd for the allotted hour. The result is the gradual ap- 
proximation of oratory to music, and the reduction of articulate 
propositions to the ethical level of do, re, mi, fa, sol, la, si. 


The Bank of California successfully resumed payments on Satur- | 
day. A large amount of coin had been accumulated—sufficient to | 


meet all possible demands, and, besides, it was known that there 
was a guaranty fund of $7,000,000. 
permanency of the resumption that deposits were made on the first 


Such was the confidence in the | 


dav to the amount of $700,000 in excess of what was drawn out. | 


The bank stopped payment August 26, and its suspension was fol- 
lowed by that of other institutions, of which the chief were the 
National Gold Bank and the Merchants’ Bank. All 
sinee resumed business, and the San Francisco Stock Exchanges 
or Mining Boards have since been opened. In fact, San 
mav be said to be feet again, and to have exemplified the 
truth that, while there may be speculative expansion, collapse, and 
panie when specie is the currency, the recovery is quick and certain. 


on its 


these have | 


Francisco | 


The mining capitalists who made war on the Bank of California | 


opened their bank on Monday. It is called the Nevada Bank, 
and has aeash capital of $5,000,000 in gold, with a right to increase 
to $20,000,000. The bank several mouths before 
the panie under the general laws of California. The 
of the Nevada Bank and their followers form probably 


was organized 
owners 
the 


wealthiest “ clique” on the continent, it being estimated that they | 


have property to the amount of nearly $100,000,000. 


While San Francisco has during the week bounded into the posi- 
tion it was in before the breakdown of the Bank. of California, the 
paper-curreney States have been making slow and uncertain recov- 
ery froma panie which oceurred more than two years ago. Wall 
is in the condition of a patient recovering from a low fever. 
Confidence returns slowly, and the speculators, who are as willing to 
as to advance securities, still find it easier to work on the 


Wty 


al | et 
at pres 
fears of the people and induce them to sell stocks than to encourage 
them to buy on the faith of a general improvement in the trade of 


the country. That trade has improved and is still improving is in- 
disputable, but there are enough failures to keep the public con- 
stantly expecting some astounding disaster. The price of gold has 
been high as 1172, the rise reflecting ovly the small supply. 
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The banks now report but about $6,500,000, ati amount insufficient, 
if it were easily obtainable, for the easy working of the foreign- 


is under control, and ean 
per 


time 


exchange market. This amount 
only be borrowed at high rates—from 1) to 2) per cent. 
month. Mr. Bristow undoubtedly appreciates by _ this 
the error of buying up siiver to take the place of fractional 
currency (not redeemable or exchangeable for silver) and of re- 
deeming five-twenty bonds on a forced construction of the law 
respecting the Sinking Fund, by which gold has been driven out of 
the country, until there is so little left that it is a question whether 
some other means will not have to be temporarily adopted in the 
settlement of exchange operations between bankers and the im- 
porters on one side and the exporters on the other. Gold must else 
be imported in considerable amount. Every steamer brings some, 
but not enough has yet arrived to give relief. Grain and cotton are 
beginning to move to the Atlantic ports, and it is important that 
there should be no obstacles to a free outlet. The money market 
has changed but little, eall loans being nominal. The indications 
are of firmer rates in the early future. At uceon on Saturday the 
value of $100 currency was $85 47. : 

England is in the middle of the dull season, and the public 
attention is still concentrated on the swimming of the Channel by 
Captain Webb and the loss of the Vanguard iron-clad. Testi- 
monials, both substantial and unsubstantial, continue to flow in on 
Capt. Webb, who is honored, not undeservedly, as having furnished 
unmistakable proof that man is fully holding his own, if not gaining, 
as an animal. The doctors cannot tell how it was that he did not 
become chilled by his long stay in the water, und he can throw no 
light on the subject himself. He says, however, that he thinks 
being smeared all over with porpoise fat did him no good, but 
acknowledges that this point could only be settled by an attempt 
to swim across without the fat. The doctors testify to the great 
width and eapacity of his chest, but throw some discredit on the 
received maxims of the art of training by declaring that his muscu- 
lar apparatus is not particularly prominent and is tolerably well 
covered with adipose matter. In short, he is not to outward ap- 
pearance in what a trainer calls “condition,” but looks like an 
ordinary but well-developed citizen of modern height, who eats 
what he pleases and takes only moderate exercise. His feat 
naturally producing crowds of imitators, most of whom have to be 
taken into a boat in an hour or two in an exhausted condition, 
while one or two have sunk before rescue. 


is 





The sinking of the Vanguard, an iron-clad of the first class, after 
receiving a tap from the ram of the Iron Duke, a ship of the same 
class, in a fog,is by no means as pleasant a subject of contemplation 
as Webb’s feat. In the first place, the captain has been dismissed 
from his command by court-martial for changing his course and 
lowering his speed without properly signalling the rest of the fleet; 
but then the signalling arrangements seem defective, and there is a 
strong opinion that the Admiral is to blame for the high rate of 
speed at which the fleet was going in a dense fog. These are, how- 
ever, small matters. What has produced most sensation is the 
light which the affair throws on the conditions of naval warfare. 
Here is a ship, it is said, of size and power so great that one officer, 
writing to the Times, calls her the equivalent of an army corps— 
say of 30,C00 men, and yet she is sent to the bottom in thirty 
minutes by a single blow. He asks, therefore, who would consent 
to command an army, if a whole corps could be swept out of exist- 
ence at any moment by a chance shot of the enemy? And yet it is 
under conditions somewhat similar that an admiral will now go into 
uction, for it appears that the projecting ram or spur of the present 
man-of-war will strike an iron-clad where she is just as vulnerable 
as an old wooden liner. The hole made in this case was fifteen feet 
long by four broad, and it was incurable, in spite of water-tight com- 
partments. It looks as if quick and agile manceuvring would here- 


after be of even more importance at sea than the thickness of the 
iron j lates or weight of the guns. 
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In France, the usual source of excitement and comment at this 


season—the session of the Permanent Committee of the Assembly 
which watehes over the Republic during the recess 
perfect peace reigns in that body. The newspapers occupy them- 
selves with the speeches at the dinners of the agricultural societies 
which oceur at this season in various parts of the country. It de- 
pends on the prefect, however, whether political topics shall be 
touched on or not, and the prefects for the most part prohibit it, so 
that there have been a series of rows between these functionaries 
and orators who wished to talk polities. The most notable topie of 
discussion of late has been a rumor that the Orleans princes had 
given in their adhesion to the Republic, or, in other words, had aban- 
doned the “fusion” with the Count de Chambord and had made 
up their minds to be plain citizens. 
Paris, neither confirms nor denies the rumor, but says that its 
friends are men who know how to reeoncile themselves to acecom- 
plished facts and to wait with patience for whatever the future may 
bring forth. 


is wanting, as 


A workingmen’s conference in Paris in favor of the set- 


Their organ, the Journal de | 


| 





ation. 


and were to engage in the school controversy hers 
a bland, liberal, and ** broad” look, 


the Spanish Concordat or the Inqu 


, he would put on 
had heard of 
sof Papal 
l and 


ight Was 


pretend he never 


isition, treat the storie 
intolerance in European countries as 
Protestant writers, and declare that wh 
only fair play and * equal rights”; 


tions of intid 


Chureh «8 


i 
that vw yorht } 
that wh sought | 


wre Was 


not the right of interfering with the education of the Protestant 
children—God forbid—but simply and solely the right of using the 
Catholic share of the school-tax in her own way. The cireular 


closed with something very like a threat that if the 
set aside, the Church might have to throw in he: 


Concordat was 


lot with Don Car- 


los—that is, give him her blessing, and begin cursing Don Altonse. 
The Pope has been delivering an address to some Freneh 
pilgrims who paid their respects to him at Rome, in which he gave 

| an account of the state of Christendom which niust till every right 


| i : Te re : ; ; 
sees,” not content with de-poiling the Chureh and 


tlement of international differences by peaceful arbitration has, as | 


far as the French are concerned, been a failure, few being willing 


to declare openly that they would sooner give up all hope of recover- | 


ing Alsace and Lorraine than fight for them ; but this does not pre- 


vent Emile de Girardin, who was one of the maddest advceates of 
war in 1870, from publishing a series of letters recommending | 


France to disarm and give up all pretence to being a first-class 
military power, and devote herself to commerce and industry. It is 
a curious sign of the times that these letters are favorably received, 
and that there is a total lack of interest in military questions, and a 
strong disposition on all sides to acquiesce in the retirement 
of the country from the military arena. 
rial progress is something wonderful. 
Sage, will be surprised to hear that although there is a steady con- 
traction of the blessed paper-money, and although there is not 
a 3.65 bond in the whole country, and nothing is done by anybody 
“to keep tbe volume of the currency up to the demands of busi- 
ness,” business grows apace. 
outrun the estimates by $12,000,000. The exports have increased 
over $33,000,060 during the first eight months of this year. The for- 
eign trade of the country, which amounted to $1,120,000,000 in 1270, 


At the same time, its mate- 


| towards the Church, so is Switzerland, 


Kelley, the Pennsylvania | 


| 
| 


minded man with the Geepest pain. He says * the 


) +] 
modern Phari 


persecuting her 
ministers, are “ establishing a monopoly of evil teaching.” Ther 
is also, he says, ‘4a perfidious league” which is trying to prevent 


the ordination of the clergy, and is giving }» 
With a view not only to using them as 


otection to apostates, 





i 3 blow ks 
of 
Russia is acting in an outrage 


and in South An 


means of corruption.” The same horrid stat 


all parts of the globe. 


things prevails in 


r 
are most atrocious attacks on bishops. 


pri hough 

there is there one good Republic where she geis her due, but then 
“the impious” even here * darkly congregated together { 
| murdered the President. In fact, whichever the Pope turns 
| his eyes he sees sectarian schismaties, Freemasons, and other bad 
characters vieing with each ciher in raseality. The only consola 
tion he has in ail this is that the number of its is all the whil 
increasing through these very enormities, and he advised the 


The taxes during the past year have | 


| of the earlier reports. 


amounted last year to $1,520,000,000, and yet the people have no | 


means of drawing out money from the Treasury when they want it. 
Why does not Kelley carry his 3.65 plan to France, and take Mr. 
Wendell Phillips and Gratz Brown with him to explain it ? 





The text of the cireular sent by the Papal Nuncio in Spain to | 


the bishops has come out by the last mails, and it would be useful, 
if the matter needed any further elucidation, in illustrating what 
Catholic prelates mean when they talk about ‘religious liberty” 


and “equal rights.” The Nuncio claimed peremptorily the 
execution of the Concordat of 1851. By the new constitu- 
tion, freedom of religious opinion and religicus worship is 
allowed, but the Catholic religion retains its place as_ the 


religion of the state, and all public ceremonies or manifesta- 
tions on the part of other denominations are forbidden. The 
Nuncio is not content with this, and claims the execution of the first 
clause of the Coneordat, which forbids the open profession of any 
other creed ; also of the second clause, which provides that ‘ all in- 
struction in public and private schools shall be in conformity with 
the Catholie faith, and the bishops shall be charged with watching 
over the purity of faith and morals in the schools” ; also of the third 
clause, which provides that the bishops “shall have the help of the 
secular power every time they shall have either to oppose the malig- 
nity of men who try to pervert the souls and corrupt the morals of 
the faithful, or to stop the printing, introduction, or circulation of 
bad and perverted books.” This, it will be perceived, gives the 
bishop the use of the police in exercising 2 censorship over all litera- 


ture, and enables him to prescribe the mode in which every child 


Shall be taught; for it makes him supreme in private as in public 


Schools. Yet if this Nuncio were transferred to the United State 


pilgrims to be patient and hopeful, and imitate Daniel O'Connell, 


and all would come right in the end. 


The news from Herzegovina is merely a kind of clearing up 


ed on all hands that the 
insurgents never achieved any suecess whatever; that 


they stood to fight they were slaughtered or d 


It is now acknowled 
whenever 

spersed easily by the 
‘ 


Turkish troops ; and that, as we said last week, the great difficulty 


ef the Commission composed of foreign consuls which started out to 
mediate was to find anybody to negotiate with. Of course there 
has been a great deal of plundering and burning, and crowds of 
fugitives have crossed the border into Dalmatia ard Servia, but there 
has been no war. The rising, such as it is, has been fully h 
directed against the Mohammedan landlerds as against the 

gatherers. The exactions of the former constant i 1 as 


searching and oppressive, While those of the lat 
sional. talk of int 
more than talk. Her regular army only must 
militia, which is a mere levy en masse, witiout 


ter are only oeca- 


Fervlas 


— 


ardly have been 


’ ; 
:4,000 men, and hei 


rill or discipline 


or 
officers cr eommissariat. is only 50,000 meu en pap It has to be 


remembered that in old risings against the Turks in Eastern Europe 
the insurgents end the troops were about equally well armed and 
equi] But all the recent improvements both in small-arms and 
artillery have helped to raise even the poorest regular foree far 
above any hasty gathering of civilians, and the collision of a body of 
peasantry, armed with smooth-bores and yataghans, with Turkish 
regulars with breeeh-loaders, is and ean only be 


} ed. 


a massacre, if the 
The affair will probably end, however, 
reform; and already the news from 
Constantinople that the Christians are to be more fairly represented 
in the loeal councils, and that they are even to be invited to send up 


peasantry are reaily brave. 


in some attempts at comes 


notables to some sort of assembly at Constantinople which is to re- 


present them before the supreme government. But the difficulty 


which lies behind ell these changes of machinery is the indomitable 


seorn and sense of superiority of the Turks and the cowed submis- 
eness ef the Cinistians 
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POLITICAL “ CAPITAL.” 
GOOD deal of the current Republican comment on Governor 
A Tilden’s dealings with the Canal Ring must recall to many peo- 
ple President Lincola’s mode of dealing with the charge of drunk- 
t General Grant in the earlier and better days when 
the latter was winning vietoriesin the West—* that if he only knew 
Vhat brand of whiskey it was that Grant used, he would send a 
barrel of it to every general in the army.” Republican newspapers 
have told us frequently that Mr. Tilden is doing what he is doing, 


not through sincere hatred of corruption, or through any particular 
love of reform, but merely for effect, or, as the phrase is, ‘‘ to make 
capital,” and that his real design in assaulting the “ Canal thieves” 
Now, ‘‘ making 
All peace- 


is to help himself in his race for the Presidency. 
capital” is by no means in itself an illegitimate process. 


| breaking. 


able men pursuing an honest calling are “ making capital ”—that | 


is, producing a favorable impression on observers as to their cha- 
racter and aims. 


doing or does not mean to do, that ‘‘making capital” becomes at 
all objectionable or disreputable. When a politician, for instance, 
shams emotions be does not feel in his speeches, or repeats in public 
cries which in private he laughs at, or makes promises which he has 
no intention of performing, he is ‘‘making eapital” fraudulently, 


last-named mode is unhappily so much more common than any 
other. 
‘‘to make capital” out of it is the equivalent of saying that he is 
trying to secure the good opinion of his countrymen by some 
species of fraud or humbug; and the phrase has even received 
aun extended signifieance, in which it is applied to Mr. Tilden’s 


ease, Which makes ali methods of securing popularity in which 
there is any sign of personal ends, per se mischievous or diseredit- 
able. 


Its application to him in a bad sense, however, on the part of his 
political opponents, under present circumstances, shows a very 
marked misconception of the state of mind of that large body of 
voters who, though much interested in polities, are not at all inter- 
ested in the distribution of offices, which, to the politician proper, 
lends the game all its excitement. It is difficult for an experienced 
politician to believe it, but it is nevertheless true, that people are in 
a very puzzled and despondent state of mind about the political 
situation, and have got beyond the point at which they look for the 
appearance of the ideal statesman, uniting the purest motives with 
the highest ability. They can get the pure motives, and they ean get 
the high ability ; but somehow, owing to no matter what cireum- 
stances, to get a man who unites both into a leading place in the 
Government is a work of such difficulty that most people have 
given it up as (for the present, at least) a bad job, and are willing 
to content themselves with any man who, for whatever motive, will | 
do good work. It so happens, too, that the work to be done at this 
moment is not work which calls either for the highest order of ge- 
nius or the highest aspirations. A man may do it very well with- | 
out being a Moses or a Washington—without, in short, being either | 
& prophet or a here. He has neither to lead a race out of eaptivity 
nor call a nation into existence. The task before the American 
politician of to-day is the simple and somewhat homely one 
of preventing publie officers from stealing and dividing the: public 
and of preventing the Government from cheating its 
creditors; and when a man offers himself for this work, there is 
no general disposition to ask whether he is a statesman of the first 
rank, or whether his political judgment has always been sure, or his 
voice been always heard on the right side. Republicans have been 
mistake on this point. They have flattered them- 
selves that as long as the Democratie party produced no saints or 
martyrs, their own supremacy could not be endangered. But they 
have forgotten that, while they were relying on this hypothesis for | 
L continuance of their power, politics was rapidly becoming a de- 


money, 


making a seriou 


It is only when a man is pretending to do some- | 
thing, or to be meaning to do something, which he is really not | 
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partment of e:iminal jurisprudence, and the public was perforce 
turning its attention from the question of how best to promote its 
happiness to the far lower one of how best to secure its property 
from spoliation. Now, when you eall a pcliceman in to secure a 
burglar, you do not question him as to the state of his heart or his 
views on the basis of morals; you ask him whether he is able and 
willing to eateh the thief; and, having satisfied yourself on this 
point, you refuse to be disturbed by the information that he ts now 
an infidel or was formerly a gambler, especially when the objec- 
tion emanates from an irreproachable and philanthropic gentle- 
man who has locked himself in a room on the top story of the house, 
and offers to succor you by reading a pamphlet to the thief showing 
the injury inflicted on society by protracted and successful house- 
We need not make an application of this little parable. 


| The point of it is obvious. 


As regards corruption, which is, after all, the evil against which, 
in various forms, we are fighting, it must also be said, in explanation 
of Mr. Tilden’s success, that people are tired of hearing it described 
and declaimed against. With its nature and wickedness they are, 
unhappily, only too familiar. What they need now is not to under- 
stand it better, but to be rid of it, or have it in some manner 
abated. Mr. Conkling has told us how it is “a pestilenee that 


| wasteth at noonday,” an animal “ with a stealthy creep, a leprous 
touch, and deadly breath, which wastes and rots fair fabrics,” and 
and deservescorresponding treatment. And the reason why “making } 
capital” has in politieal parlanee aequired an odious sense is that the 
| and “ mire” and “a canker” and an ‘“‘open sore” and “a turbid 


In faet, to say now that a man is doing a thing in order | 


‘¢a sea-bird which blasts trees by building its nest on them.” OtLer 
gifted orators have described it as “a upas-tree,” and as “slime” 


stream” and a “ vortex ”—in fact, there is no end to the imagery 
and epithets which have been expended on it, and apparently not 
without effect. You could not from Maine to California find a man 
who would defend corruption or approve of it, or refuse to join in 
denunciations of it. In short, it may be said that the American 
people is, and has been for many years, fully satisfied that corrup- 
tion is a bad thing. It has been, therefore, for some time inereas- 
ingly trying to the temper of the average man to find Republican 
orators rising steadily, day in and day out, year after year, to offer 
a few remarks showing its dangers and evils, and giving reasons 
why Republicans ought not to be guilty of it, and then pooh-poohing 
the idea that any Republiean is guilty of it, and resisting all at- 
tempts to discover whether he is or not. What the country 
demands now is the detection and punishment of the persons 
who make corruption. Nobody’s rhetoric has yet succeeded in per- 


| suading people that corruption is really a plant or a bird or a fish 


or ariver. They know perfectly well that corruption is a certain 
species of conduct pursued by certain men, and they know 
that if the men could be reached and punished corruption 
would cease, and they are willing that anybody who will 
try to reach and punish them should “make capital” out of it. 
In fact, they go so far as to say that to make capital 
in this way is a good thing to do, and they wish all politicians to en- 
gage in it. They are ready to forbear all curious enquiries into the 
motives or antecedents of men who will undertake to put an end to 
cheating and stealing. In fact, the voters of the country are sticking 
notices up offering the highest offices in their gift, and “‘ no ques- 
tions asked,” to anybody who will bring in a few plunderers of the 
state. Mr. Tilden has achieved his present suecess simply owing 
to his having before anybody else of his class understood the exact 
nature of the situation. He perceived sooner than his competitors 
that the time had come to stop preaching and to begin making 
arrests and drawing up indictments. He now finds, and his c6m 

petitors find, that his acuteness has rendered him the highest service, 
and his enemies actually play into his hands. While the Republican 
press is questioning his motives, he is actually putting the leading 


' members of the Canal Ring on trial, and explaining to the public 


their way of working. While Republican conventions are passing 
eulogistic resolutions in honor of the friend and companion of Boss 
Shepherd, the Democratic candidate is handing the New York 
‘¢ Bosses” by the half-dozen over to the police. In fact, he is “ mak- 


ing capital” in a way in which the country desires “ capital” to be 














Tlie 


and assuredly, unless his opponents receive a sudden and 
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made, 
great access of wisdom, he will have his reward. 


THE NEXT CRISIS IN EUROPE. 

( \OLONEL CHESNEY, the well-known English military author, has 

recently been writing an article in Macmillan’s Magazine, which 
undoubtedly expresses the current belief of the higher military cir- 
eles on the Continent, and if well founded, as it probably is, fur- 
nishes the key to a good deal that has been puzzling in the recent 
history of international relations, and will probably make some 
situations yet to come seem a good deal plainer than they would 
otherwise be. What he says is in substance this: that the recent 
little breeze of war, which unquestionably blew from the Prussian 
staff, was ostensibly due to alarm at the rapid increase of French 
armaments; but in reality the alarm was not caused by French 
armaments at all. The French army, as has been abundantly 
shown by a well-informed observer in Blackicood’s Magazine, whose 
statements have attracted much attention in France, but have met 
with no contradiction, is in reality by no means ready for war, or 
likely to be, even if the military laws are fully carried out, fer nine 
years to come, and is, therefore, neither formidable pow, nor likely 
to be formidable to Germany for a long time, except in one contin- 
gency, which is constantly present to the mind of General 
von Moltke and his assistants, and te guard against which 
they thought of fastening a quarrel on France last spring. This 
contingency is an offensive and defensive alliance between 
France and Russia, which is the enly possible military combination 
that now gives the Prussian staff any anxiety. Of their ability to 
overthrow any single European power, or any two powers except 
those we have named, Colonel Chesney does not think there is any 
doubt at the Prussian headquarters. They would enter on a war 
with Russia feeling as certain of their ability to dictate peace at 
Moscow as, in‘a war with France, they would feel of dictating 
peace in Paris; but if they had, while marching on Moscow, to 
meet also an attack on the side of the Rhine, even from a foe they 
despise as much as they despise the French, the crisis would, they 
freely admit, be a grave one. Their information, of course, about 
ull European armies is almost perfect. 
Say, aS much as anybody knows as to the disposable foree of every 


Nation. 





They know, it is safe to | 


European power, as to its drill, armament, organization, morale, | 


transport, and commissariat service, and they view foreign armies 
without the illusions bred and kept up by patriotism or national vani- 
ty. Colonel Chesney, indeed, truly says of this Prussian staff, “ that 
it is the most highly trained in the world’s history, and if the body 
of officers it controls are not the men of science they are popularly 
imagined, they are;within the strict limits of their profession, more 
efficient than any power has possessed since Rome conquered the 
world. If she [Germany] has no leader yet named specially as fit 
to wear the mantle of the veteran whom age must soon unfit for the 
duties of the field, the system he will bequeath is so perfect in its 
working that it can afford to dispense with the aid of specially great 
genius.” 

We described, during the Frane»-German war, the process 
by which this remarkable body of officers recruited. We 
annot again go into the details ; but it may suffice to say that the 
chance of entering the staff is open to all the officers of the army on 
condition of passing a peculiarly searching examination, and that, 
after this has been passed, the candidate spends cither six months 
or a year doing all kinds of work on probation, and being all the 
time the subject of close though silent scrutiny, both as to bodily 
and mental powers, attainments, character, and capacity, and at 
the end of this period goes back to his regiment entirely 
ignorant of the impression he has made. If he has not come up 
in all respects to the required standard, he hears nothing more. 
If he has come up to it, he finds himself some fine day suddenly 
summoned to Berlin again, and there he remains for good. When 
it is considered that the men thus selected are picked out from a 
remarkably studious, highly-trained class of the most highly in- 


is 


this the late progress in Central Asia is no compensation. 


structed community in the world, and are animated by a devotion to 


the profession and government such as one meets with now nowhere 


else, and that all their powers and accomplishments are applied to 
bringing German powers of offence up to the highest point of efli- 
ciency, it is easy to see that the German staff is probably the most 
formidable weapon ever wielded by any government. One result of its 
capacity is that the opinion of one of General von Moltke’s officers 
about the condition of any European army, or its composition, is 
probably more valuable than that of any of the officers of the army 
itself. Some people may perhaps imagine, with the memory of Na 


poleon’s great failure in their minds, that the netion that the Ger- 
mans could march to Moseow is chimerieal. But it 
forgotten that the railways and telegraphs 
conditions of modern warfare that they have completely deprived 
Russia of the impenetrability which in Ist2 she derived trom her 
vast distances, and which constituted her strongest defence against 
invasion. In faet, there ean be hardly a doubt that the German 
staff has already figured out the number of cars and locomotives 
necessary to supply the German army during a march on Moscow 
and a winter’s occupation. What was Napoleon's greatest difieulty 
is, in fact, no difficulty at all to them. ‘The problem they have to 
solve is simply the defeat of the Russian army in the open tield 

But why should Germany and Russia fight ?> Why should there be 
any danger that the latter will eallon Franee to aid 
tack on the new Empire? This is a question which ean hardly be 
answered at the end of an article, if indeed it could be answered in 
a dozen articles. Perhaps to people who do not Know the passion 
for military supremacy which history, tradition, social organization 


must not be 


have so changed the 


her in an at 


and great armaments keep alive on the Continent of Europe, it cannot 
be answered at all. There are certain political ideals which have a 


powerful hold on the European imagination which ean hardly be 
successfully described to an American audience, so far have we 
drifted away from them in thought and deed; and yet an explana- 
tion of the causes of Russian and German hostility would require 
a discussion of them, as well as a summary of the history of Eastern 
Europe during the last century. The rise of Germany into a umted 
military power of the first order is, to put the matter in as brief 


1 
} 


compass as possible, a sudden, unexpected, and formidal l 


le obstacle 
to the successful pursuit of a policy which has now for several gen- 
erations fascinated the Russians. It further progress 
southward for the first time since Catharine the Great 


makes their 


seem doubt- 


ful. It makes the ultimate fate of Constantinople very doubtfal 
also, and, in fact, takes away from the Czar that final word in 
Eastern difficulties which has been so long his prerogative. For 


That the 
Russian people will accept this exclusion from control on the Danube, 
or, in other words, lay aside the dreams and ambition of more than 
a hundred years, is very unlikely; that Germany will abate one jot 


or tittle of any pretensions she now has, is more unlikely still. In 
that very entertaining series of articles on Bismarek and hi 
policy which M. Julian Klaezko has been publishing in the 
Revue des Deur Mondes, he deseribes the Prince as saying 
on one oceasion that he left England out of his) caleulations 
in dealing with Continental polities from the time she gave 
up the Ionian Islands to Greece, “ because a nation which 


ceases to take and begins to surrender is lost.” That the spirit of 
this speech thoroughly animates the New Empire, that Germany 
believes thoroughly in her own mission to be the controlling in- 
fluence, the civilizer and organizer of Eastern Europe, and will 
now never allow any one to share the funetion with her, there 
ean be little doubt, and just as little that this view of her destiny 
will some day, and probably soon, bring her into collision with 


Russia. For that eollision those Frenebmen who still dream 
of vengeance are undoubtedly waiting; so that the cloud which 
hangs over the German future lies not in the prospect of a 


collision with France alone, or Russia alone, but with France and 
Russia united, and what the Prussian staff debate with themselves 
is, whether it would not be better to put Prance hors de combat 
before the fighting begins. 








226) The Nation. 


The troubles 


problem, and the delicaey of the relations of the two great power: 


n ‘Turkey naturally increase the interest of the 


aecounts also in the main for the exceeding reluctance of all parties 
to bring any pressure to bear on the Porte apropos of the recent 

in Herze; na. Nobody likes to precipitate What may be 
the most tremendous crisis in European affairs since the French 


Revolution, and least of all the two parties most interested, for 


1 


neither is ready. All are still busy with their army organization, 
their fortifications and their armaments ; and their abscrption in the 
work throws a strange light on the labors of the jurists and 
philanthropists who are now trying to draw up a code of interna- 
tional law at the Hague. 


THE REPUBLICAN FAILURE IN: MASSACHUSETTS. 
WorceEstER, September 29, 1875, 
THE Convention which has just adjourned was rather more remarkable for 
the respectability of its general behavior and the representative character 
of its delegates than for anything else. In this respect it was very different 
from the noisy and excited bodies which, during the Butler period, used to 


’ 


congregate at this time of year in Mechanics’ Hall to nominate a Governor. 


There was no outside crowd of ** poor boys” and ** soldiers” ; the candidates 
were not running about the floor of the Convention urging on their follow- 
ers, or drumming up new recruits, or voting on their own behalf. The Con- 
vention was presided over, during part of the day, by the Vice-President of 
the United States ; there were no unseemly contests over the seats ; the Chair- 
man of the Commiitce on Resolutions was one of the two senators of the 
State ; and there was no disorder of any kind, if a speech made by a slightly 
intoxicated lobbyist he excepted, and to that the Convention listened with 
good-nature, apparently because it is really so difficult to distinguish between 
the rhetorical excitement caused by the fumes of wine and that induced by 
an access of ** politics.” As a delegate remarked to me, it was a good repre- 
sentative Massachusetts convention, and ‘it was not likely that ‘hese repre- 
sentatives of the people had been picking the pocket of Vice-President 
Wilson on their way in the cars.” Nevertheless, though the Convention 
wanted that sort of interest which Butler had succeeded in giving to those 
in which he had been the prominent figure, it had an interest of its own 
from the attempt made to nominate Mr. Adams, and the light which the 
proceedings seemed to throw on the present condition of mind of the Re- 
publican party in the leading Republican State. 

It was, in the first place, clear enough that the nomination of Mr. 
Adams might have been secured by his friends, for the Adams vote was not, 
as might have been expected, thrown by aristocrats, bondholders, and 
**blear-eyed pedants,” but was a votemede up by delegates from all parts of 
the State, and in great measure from the western counties; and, if aconjeciure 
may be hazarded, the popularity of his neme in these counties was due to the 
same causes that have made him such a preminent newspaper candidate at 
various times—his character, his family reputation, and the general distinc- 
tion of his career. The western part of Massachusetts is, of course, much more 
genuinely democratic and rural in its character than the eastern, where wealth 
has brought a separation of classes in its train ; and it is curious to notice, 
therefore, that it wes exactly in this more primitive, and in a certain sense 
more American, community that Mr. Adams’s strength lay, while the Bos- 
ton delegation, who of course were the mest ‘ aristocratic” and *‘ exclusive,” 
and of the class which demagogues would make out the natural con- 
federates of men like Mr. Adams, voted almost solidly for Mr. A. H. 
Rice. In other words, it was clear that the Adzms movement was, exactly 
what no one would have supposed it to be, a spontaneous movement of an 
extremely popular character. 
dead against it. 


The politicians were, generally speaking, 
(s a curiosity in polities, it may be mentioned that the 
most prominent leader of it, who werked most prominently on behalf of it, 
1 
ii 


an fired the hearts of the Adams party the night before, was a Cambridge 
professo . kind of champion who, any one versed in Massachusetts polities 
would have told you, would be more dangerous than the bitterest enemy ; and 
\ his damnable conspiracy between the Adams party and Harvard 
Col y made manifest, the Adams vote, which was estimated at about 
ah ired on the day | re the Convention, actually swelled to 226 on the 
first, and to 260 on t nal vote, 

‘To a looker-on at \ reester, it was comical to see how deeply the politi- 
cians felt the necessity of doing something to ‘‘ bring the party up to a 
higher level,” and he utterly devoid they all were of any idea as to what 


was to be done. One thing they were determined to do, and that was to 
fi llow st rictly the advi Cc given by the venerable presiding officer, to be 
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* harmonious,” not to *‘ alienate,” not to let ** discord” and ** bickerings’ 
‘rend the counsels of the party,” and to **open the deors.” All these 
objects were achieved. Harmony reigned supreme throughout the day. 


There was not in the opening speech of Mr. Wilson a single Sentence at 


which any mortal man, or woman either for that matter, could take offence ; 





all the speeches made nious. The Rice men all shouted har- 


i 


moniously fer Rice when t 


ey voted, and the Loring men all went har- 
moniously over to Kice as scon as they became convinced that Loring was 
not going to get the nomination, [t was with entire harmony that the 
Convention made Rice’s nomination unanimous, and in the platform there 
is not an unharmonious line. Indeed, to show the admirable spirit which 
presided over all the details of the day’s work, it may be mentioned that 
even in the secret conclaves of the Committee on Resolutions there were no 
bickerings ; but as three different sets of resolutions had been drawn up, 
they were all harmoniously adopted, and worked together into a platform 
which harmoniously triumphed not only over mere party divisions, but over 
grammar and intelligibility as well. Fears were entertained that over the 
third-term question discord might break forth: but even here harmony 
was preserved by the insertion of an anti-third-term resolution with one hand 
and a gratitude-to-Grant plank with the other, and so nicely were they 
mortised together that the enthusiasm over the protest against General 
Grant’s ever being President again was only surpassed by that which burst 
forth at the mention of his glorious services in the past seven years. In- 
deed, it is an interesting evidence of the ‘‘magnetism ” of General Grant 
that this resolution should have brought out more applause than any other 
which was read, while the plank introduced by the injudicious Mr. Dawes, 
advocating the reform of the civil service (now definitely abandoned by 
General Grant), was received in dead silence. 

On only one subject did the Convention show any signs of a disposition 
to neglect the advice of Mr. Wilson, and that was when Mr. George F. 
Hoar of Worcester made a speech from the platform, in which he declared 
that it was now time for honest men to speak boldly and say what they 
thought ; that the reason why the Republican party was reduced to its 
present pass was because it had neglected to walk in the strait and narrow 
path, that great principles had been neglected, little men put forward, and 
good men neglected ; and that therefore he, standing there alone and unte1- 
rified, was ready, at the sacrifice of all he held most dear to him, to ‘lift 
the party up” by moving once more that eleven members at large be nomi- 
nated by the presiding officer to the State Central Committee. The com- 
mittee was now forty in number ; let eleven more be added ‘at large,” or 
let the party sink into the quagmire of humiliation and defeat. The storm 
which this proposal brought out was terrible to see. A shade rather of 
sorrow than of anger passed over the features of the venerable president as 
a delegate jumped upon his feet, denounced the proposal as one intended 
to enslave a free people, and suggested that the eleven members at large 
were already agreed upon, and now in the hands of the Chair or Mr. Hoar ; 
and for a few minutes discord threatened to prevail. But the motion was 
carried, and no bad effect will probably ensuc, though it seemed at one 
time as if a permanent blight was likely to be thrown over the career of the 
mover of the resolution by his reckless sacrifice of everything to the higher 
interest of the party. 

If complete harmony, mutual admiration, and self-satisfection be the 
objects of a party’s existence, the Worcester Convention was an eminent sue- 
cess. There was but one voice among the delegates, and that was one of 
thankfulness and congratulation that everything had passed off so well. To 
an outsider, this was the most singular thing about the Convention. There 
is now a calm confidence of victory on the part of the Republican politicians 
of the State which is almost startling. I asked one of the chief officers of 
the Convention what was the Republican explanation of the election last 
year of a Democratic Governor in a State which had been known to go the 
other way by seventy thousand majority. He said very frankly that it was 
the dissatisfaction of the Kepublicans with the behavior and character of 
leading men of their own party, but nevertheless he felt certain that this 
year no such causes would be ‘operative. The effect of the nomination 
outside the State did not seem to have suggested itself to the leaders at all. 
The question of prohibition and license (which may decide the electicn, inas- 
much as the State Temperance Alliance is opposed to Rice, and the liquor- 
sellers are in favor of Gaston) was simply ignored, and it wes impossible 
not to feel throughout that the delegates were all possessed with a 
harmless monomania that the Republican party, whoever it nominates, 


is the State of Messachusetts, And yet not a single one of the ques- 
tions which will really decide the election—the liquor question, the labor 
question, the disgust with the jobbery, fraud, and peculation at Washing- 


ton, and weariness of Grant himself—wes even discussed in the Convention, 
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or, I am willing to add, noticed in committee-rooms, Indeed, not to put 
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too fine a point upon it, the Convention as a whole struck an observer who 


was there simply as a looker-on as a sort of Fools’ Paradise, the happy 


denizens of which had made up their minds that the troubles of life were 


over provided they only unanimously and harmoniously shut their eyes to 


them. 


Perhaps this frame of mind was shown as well in the other neomina- 


tions as inthe principal one. It was plain that, having put up a mediocre 
man for Governor, and disheartened and disgusted the friends of a distin- 
guished man, and thrown cold water on the hopes of many of the best 
friends of the party outside the State, shrewd managers would have made 
a point of filling the other places on the ticket with the best names they 
could possibly find—particularly as General Bartlett, well known to have 
considerable popularity in the western part of the State, and indeed 
throughout the whole of it, and that, too, among Republican voters, had 
just been nominated by the Democrats. But this did not seem to have 
occurred to any one. Most of the officers nominated were men of no par- 
ticular weight, and in the case of Secretary of State a most amusing per- 
formance came olf. The oflice is chiefiy a clerical one, requiring a man of 
education and presentability to fill it ; for the past seventeen years or so it 
has been filled by Mr. Oliver Warner. 
fusion, Mr. Warner, who was also member of a commission of some kind on 
the State-House furniture, first as commissioner had condemned, and then 


Ina moment of weakness or con- 


as a private person and householder removed, a State-House carpet and 
appropriated it to his own use. It was of course impossible for a party of 
purification and reform, which was going to ** lift itself up toa higher level,” 
to renominate such a man ; and here was evidently an opportunity to show 
the Democrats what ‘‘ reform within the party lines” really meant. To do 
this, then, up rises General Coggswell of Salem, and in stentorian tones 
nominates for the place Henry B. Peirce, of Abington, on the ground 


that he is a young man—‘‘an element,” as the General beautifully ob- 
served, ‘‘ too often neglected in our earnestness ”—and a * soldier.” When 


we add to these remarkable qualifications for a clerical office the fact that 
Mr. Peirce’s proposer is, rightly or wrongly, generally spoken of as an 
old ‘* Butler man,” it is easy to see what a tower of strength his name will 
be to his party. Of course he was nominated without the slightest 
difficulty. 

| may mention in conclusion that I have called the attention of several 
Republicans to these peculiarities of the proceedings, and they agree with 
me in my view of them ; but when I ask them who is going to be the next 
Governor of Massachusetts, they say with one voice : Alexander H. Rice. 
Whether he is or not, 1 do not myself prophesy, preferring to follow the 
advice given on such matters by that astute statesman, Hosea Biglow, who 
laid it down asa general rule: ‘* Don’t never prophesy—onless ye know.” 


OUR FINANCIAL PROBLEM AS SEEN ABROAD. 


[THE following letter from Mr. Latham, now a director, and from 
1859 to 1863 deputy-governor and governor of the Bank of England, 
was addressed to Mr. Collet, a brother director, and has come into 
our hands, with permission to publish it. As the opinion of a lead- 
ing foreign financier on some topics which are now interesting our 
publie in the highest degree, it is well worth perusal. ] 


Lonpon, June &, 1875. 


My pzar Couuet: The dissertation of Mr. David A. Wells on gold and 
paper, or, as it is entitled, ‘The Cremation Theory of Specie Resumption,’ 
is most interesting. Iam much obliged to you for giving me the opportu- 
nity of reading it, as I have done more than once, and very carefully. 
ky 1 believe, indeed, I might almost say I know, through my correspondence 
with the late Mr. Samuel Hooper, that when Mr. Chase, for the support of 
the war, advised the issuing of the greenbacks, and the declaring them to 
be ‘lawful money,” it was his intention that at the return of peace they 
should be not only reduced in amount, but, as soon as practicable, entirely 
redeemed, so as to render the national-bank notes, in common with coins 
lawful money” of the United States 


of gold and silver, the only sg 4 
n **legval tender 


Mr. Wells, I observe, in all instances employs the ter: 





as if it was synonymous with that of ‘* lawful money,” whereas they are 


very different things. Mr. Chase was lawyer enough to know that to de lare 
a piece of paper to be ‘ lawful money” in such sense as to vest it with the 
power of discharging debts previously contracted in gold and silver (against 
the will of the creditor) was rather a despotic act. I do not mean that it 
was not justified by the extraordinary emergencies of the moment, such as 


. . > . ‘ 
the antecedent suspension of specie payments, in defiance of the law, by all 





Nation. 









the banks, the absence of any adequate machinery for raising and collect 
ing taxes, the urgent want of immediate funds for war purposes, and soon 
but it was a strong measure, in Compa 1 with which the m f M 
Pitt in 1797—that is, the Order in Council which restr {the Bank of 
England from paying its notes in specie, and the legislat whicl ter 
wards gave to them the quality of ‘legal tender,” were of a ler 
nature—less arbitrary, less impolitic ; and, consequently, at i] mal 
war the expediency of resuming payments in specie could be more easily 
established in Parliament, and Sir Robert Peel's Act of 1819 disposed of all 
questions simply by removing the restriction on the Bank of England of 
1797, and by reconstituting the national money of time past 

The right interpretation of the term ** legal tender,” as ‘| 
to this country, was brought out in a debate in the H f Lords 
27th of June, 1811, as may be found in the * Annual Revister” for 
year, pages 80 to 88. It means, and did mean, no more t { 
that in a suit between creditor and debtor, if judgment went 
the debtor, he was allowed to plead a tender of bank-notes 
of execution, but he could not claim that the notes should be forced 
upon the creditor in discharge of the debt In certain eases of 
old contracts, Lord King had refused to accept bank-notes at t! 
nal value, and in so doing he contended **that he had not only acted 


legally [for of that there wes no question] but according to every prince) e 
of equity and justice,” and he carried his point. It is well not to | 
of this peculiar distinction between our paper-money when it) was 


worst and the paper-money of all other countries, not omitting that 


cousins across the Atlantic, who are prone to tell us that they had only d 
that which we had done befere them. 
In Greville’s * Memoirs,’ Vol. II1., page 21, a remark of 1 Dark 


Wellington is mentioned not inappropriate to this subject. In ally 
the Spanish War, he said ‘* that no doubt the army had been much in want 
of money, but that this was not the fault of the Government ; it wasa great 
mistake to suppose that any advantage had been derived as to obtain 
funds from the Bank restriction ; certainly, the raising of loans was fa 
tated by it, but the war would have been much less expensive witli 

As the enlightenment of the American public is the chief aim of My 
Wells’s essay, it might aid his purpose somewhat to point out to his e 
trymen the enormous advantage in character and in wealth which this coun- 
try has derived by a course of monetary legislation exactly the opposite 
of theirs—that is, by resuming specie payments according to the an- 
cient standard of value, no matter at what cost, and by afterwards 
maintaining them with fidelity so inflexible, that when a few vears 
r| 


Lowe to strike off a single grain of gold 


from the sovereign, the good sense of the nation was instantly aroused to 


ago it was proposed by Mr. 
indignation, and most rightly—for the sovereign, which is the pound ster- 
ling, is our money ; it is the measure, the radix, not only of transactions of 
the butcher and the grocer with his customer. but of the transactions, ant 

cedent and to come, of foreign governments with their creditors, who have 


- 


always refused to be talked to in dollars or frances. They say, ** No, you 


I 


must express your bonds and your coupons in pounds sterling payable in 
London ; then we know what we are about.” Again, what supercargo 
shipmaster could pass a biil in China, India, or Australia on a merchant in 
New York, to any advantage, unless expressed in English money payable in 


London 2? Thus, therefore, in relation 


to affairs abroad, may a people be 





said to be **sent to Coventry ” through the errors of its government, and its 
undertakings in trade are made chargeable with a toll in London because 
that is the only place where a true measure of property and debts can be 1 


A source of profit this to the London merciiants and bankers, a 
source of pride perhaps to the British legislature ; yet it is no slight stigma 


lied on. 
on those governments which compel their own subjects to submit to so un- 
necessary a far—and what else is it 7 

It oceurs to me that there must be other losses, not mentioned in Mr. 
Wells’s essay, to which the American nation must be subjected by the con- 
tinuous debasement of its money—for undoubtedly it is debasement ; a cir- 


culating paper money that cannot be refused in payment of debts is just as 





much debased by its own excess as a coin of gold or silver would be by an 
extra infusion of brass. The customs duties, | am aware, are paid in gold ; 
but the Governme which is in f the st m suffer in the notes 
thev collect fe <cise or i nal duties, and still more for the le of 
the public lands. In local taxation if must be the same ; and, worst ; 
in every variety of contract between man and man, the at first progressive 
depreciation and afterwards repeated fluctuations in the currency—that is, 


paper money—of the United States must have wrought an enormous amount 
of injustice. 
Mr. Hooper sent me many of the speeches, especially of Mr, John Sher- 
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ellent, in the Congress of 1873 





7H 
74 | I’ lent’s Message to tl ume Congress it is rather painful to 
! ‘ hey m i in early resumption of specie payments, 
from his own advice by saving that the currene 

on ft] I ify had been proved by the 

f the panie to be the best t f er Was ad d he lverts 

cht to the ho ecireulati medium derives from 

{ t s ay public good could be achieved 

} ] | money of the country being affected by frequent and 
sharp changes in its degree of debasement, which is absurd. So much is 


the contrary the fact, that every new debasement of the notes is a fraud and 


robbery upon those who hold them. There is, to be sure, a species of elas- 
ticity in all composite moneys of metal and paper, but the merit of such 
elasticity belongs exclusively to the metallic portion, in respect of the 


facility with which gold or silver leaves a country, or returns-to it, according 
ondition of its commercial 
Mr. Wells 
ll as brevity than that of the Presidential Message, where he Says 
‘the thing 


of $382,000,000.” 


to the relations with all other countries. 


puts the whole matter of the ‘ greenbacks ” with more clear- 
nt as Wi 
to be done is simply to pay off and extinguish an overdue debt 
That, 
people, but there will still remain the task, if I am not deceived, of setting 
the people right with relation to the national banks in their, as we should 


no doubt, will set the Government right with the 


cal) it, issue department. 
Over and above the 382 millions of greenbacks, it would appear, by Mr. 
Wells’s ‘r, page 13, that there are 568 millions of national-bank 


circulated all over the Union by, I believe, not less in number than 1,800 


notes 


banks. Am [ right in assuming that by the theory of ‘‘ free banking ” now 


distinctly announced by the President, these banks may be increased in 
number, and that any one of them may increase its issues, provided the 
requirements of a certain law are observed, to the effect of lodging state 
[national] securities with the Government officer, who gives in exchange the 
legal proportion of notes in blank, stamped on the back in a manner to 
signify that such law had been complied with ? 

In Mr. Wells’s paragraph on the future of the national-bank issues, 
page 12, it is said that, ‘‘in proportion as the volume of legal tenders 
(greenbacks) is diminished by cremation, the banks must have gold with 
which Now and here only, that I find 
myself at issue with Mr. Wells, as the argument seems to assume that all 
ks are held by the national banks as their reserves. Many of 


no doubt, they must hold, just as our country bankers must hold 


to redeem their notes.” here it is, 
the greenbac 
them, 
some sovereigns and some Bank-of-England notes to answer to the holders 
of their own notes, or to their depositors ; but I am inclined to think that, 
as the greenbacks are extinguished, the likelier event is that their place will 
be oceuy 
the notes of the national banks, and that the tendency of *‘free banking ” 
such as this will be to bring about loans at high interest, both of note- 


lied, to a great extent, by an abundant outflow and expansion of 


money and deposit-money, until the fabric of credit will again collapse, and 
a& new suspension occur of specie payments, through a concerted action of 
the national banks. That is just what had nearly happened here in 1825, 
in spite of the Act of 1819, and might have happened again and again after- 
wards except for the Act of 1844, when all banks of issue were fastened to a 
maximum, once and for all. Since then our mixed money has been con- 


tinuously on the mend from the larger introduction of the gold element, 


and the partial expulsion of the paper element through failure or with- 
drawal of the issuers. It is true that the tax and the deposit of security to 
be taken from the national banks will act as some restraint, but not 


} 


enough. It will go to raise the price of loans, but a rash speculator or a 
needy trader seldom higgles much on that score, and too often the relations 
wn banker and borrower are such that the new loan must be made asa 
of ey ils, 


Did it belong to me to make a suggestion, I should be inclined to say 


that a surer and a better way of maintaining the tenure of a large amount 


of gold and silver within the country would be to attach a high minimum 
to t] d 
the able legisiat« 


own recollection, t 


nomination of all bank-notes whatever, as was done in Franee by 


e 


rs of 1803, or thereabouts, afte 


a r the collapse of the assi- 
he lowest denomination of Bank-of-France 
and I have often thought that if the 


n for bank-notes in England were to be £10, in place of 


ShAts, Inmy 
notes was 500 franes. or £20 sterling : 


lowest denominati 


£5, it would be all the better. In any country, no matter where, if it is 
wished to retain coins of gold and silver at home, more dependence is to be 
placed on the hoards and pockets of the people than on the coffers of the 


ll not keep adequate reserves. 


Bankers w 
I remain, my dear Coliet, faithfully yours, 
ALFRED LATHAM. 


Nation. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF STRASBOURG. 


f 


PontTrestna, August 31. 


ny classical education in Strasbourg, and having lately 


a few duys in that city, I had the curiosity to enquire into the ac- 


tual state of its university. The conquerors were not content with building 
a long circle of forts round the old walls, in order the better to defend their 
conquest, they were anxious to introduce into Strasbourg what they proudly 


call German culture, and much money has been lavished on the new uni- 
versity. In the days when Strasbourg still belonged to France, there was a 
so-called collége, a huge building, which is in the shadow of the great 
[t is nowcalled a gymnasium, but is not much altered in its ap- 
pearance. It still bears the conventual look of ail French colleges. There 
I spent the days of my childhood, looking often from my window on the 
The venerable oak which is im the centre of 


eathedral. 


proud spire of the cathedral. 
the court is still there ; the rooms are the same ; the long corridors, the dor- 
mitories, the refectory, are not altered. 

After a boy had gone through the college course and passed his exami- 
nation for bachelor of arts, he used to follow the lectures of some faculty in 
The buildings of the university are across the Ill, not far 
from the citadel, in a deserted quarter. They have been a little improved, 
but have not changed much in their appearance. Great laboratories have 
been built ; more room has been given to the mineralogical and botanical 
collection ; but the principal addition of the new German university has 
been the beautiful palace built on the square of the cathedral, in the 
eighteenth century, which was for a long time the episcopal palace. 
Nothing can be imagined more beautiful than this square, though the 
styles of architecture are somewhat incongruous. On one side is the nave of 
the cathedral ; on another, the old massive Lyceum ; on the third, the 
episcopal palace, adorned in the style of the eighteenth century with rococo 
statues ; and in the same line the Quvre Notre Dame, a house, half Gothie 
and half Renaissance, which is the property and the headquarters of the 
corporation that spends its large revenue (something like £8,090) in the re- 
pairs of the cathedral ; the fourth side is filled with a new building, which 
has been made the German post-office. The episcopal palace has become 
the centre of the German university. The city of Strasbourg, in order 
probably to throw off the burden of its repairs, had made a present of it to 
the young Prince Imperial during the days of the Second Empire, and the 
Germans have appropriated it for their new university. 

The lectures of the university take place, some in the old academical 
buildings, some in the episcopal palace, some in the buildings annexed to 
the great hospitals of the towns. I was very curious to know what had be- 
come the standard of German culture since the days that I spent at 
Heidelberg in my youth. when I was innocently singing German songs in 
the Kneipe of that famous town, little thinking that some of these songs 
would be the death-knell of my poor country. I was not much surprised to 
find that Theologie was still holding its own, as you will judge by the pro- 
gramme of the lectures delivered in the winter months of 1874, Here are 
the items of this theological repast : ‘‘ Special introduction to the Old Tes- 
tament ; explanation of Isaiah ; history of the literature of the New Testa- 
ment ; history of the canons and of the text of the New Testament ; 
Catholic epistles ; lesser Paulinian epistles ; history of the dogmas of the 
Church in the sixth century ; history of the Church since Innocent III. to 
the nineteenth century ; Christian archrology ; history of the Protestant 
theology ; dogmatics, second part; ethics ; homiletics.” Then come the 
privatissime lectures of a so-called theological society, a dogmatic semi- 
nary, and a homiletic seminary. For all these public and private lectures 
there are as many as ten professors. 

A second series of lectures goes under the name of law and state-sci- 
ences. The law lectures embrace the following subjects: ‘‘ Philosophy of 
law ; introduction to the study of law; study of the laws of the German 
Empire ; the Pandects ; study of the law of inheritance as a part of the 
Pandects ; the law of inheritance under the Romans; history of the 
Romano-Germanic law to Charlemagne ; history of the civil procedures of 
the Romans; history of the German law ; the law of contracts in Ger- 
many ; commercial and maritime law ; French civil law ; Prussian civil 
law ; criminal law ; German public law ; international law ; church laws 
in Catholic and Protestant countries ; on political parties and their eonnec- 
tion with the laws ; private lectures on Roman law ; privatissime lectures 
on Roman and The state-sciences afford the following 
programme : ‘*General politics; practical national economy ; history of 
the development of the Prussian state from 1640 to 1850.” There is, be- 
sides, a law seminary, where the professors study ‘‘the interpretation of the 
Pandects ; the practice of civil procedure ; the practice of the Pandects ; 


the university. 


Prussian laws.” 
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the exegesis of Gaius”; and a seminary of state-sciences, at which lectures 


are given on “national economical subjects” and on * statistics.” T find 


on this list as many as si nedieal scien 


es are 





7 ’ 
sented by forty-nine series of lectures, the list of which would be tedious to 


your readers. Then come what the Germans call, after the old denomination 


of the Middle Ages, the Awmant 


es, Which relate to philosophy, philo- 
logy, history, and art. As this part of the programme may be considered 
as more espe tially repres nting German ¢ ulture, I will give you an idea of 
it. A young student who has a taste for philosophy can follow lectures on 
‘‘the basis of the theory of knowledge ; on psychology ; on the history of 
modern philosophy; on Descartes, Spinoza, and Leibnitz ; on the objections 
made by Herbart, Schopenhauer, and J. 5. Mill against the theories of 


Kant; on the philosophy of Kant; on pedagogical science since the 
age of Pericles ; on Goethe’s Faust, considered in its philosophic aspects.” 
The philologist can plunge into Arabic, Arabian classics, Arabian geogra- 
phers, into Hebrew, Persian, Syriac, Sanskrit, Pali, Greek, Latin, Romanic 
languages, French, Italian, Scandinavian, Old German, ete. There are as 
many as forty-nine courses of lectures under the single heading of philo- 
logy. 

I have heard it said that some of the privates of the German army 
carried Sanskrit books in their knapsacks during the late war; and I could 
not help asking what lessons of humanity they found in their “ humanis- 
tic” recreations. Science, after all, is only a means to an end ; and I can 
imagine a nation stuffed with Syriac and Pali and wanting in those delicate 
qualities which were the attributes of Iiellenic civilization, and which are 
in our day the blossoms and fruit of a truly Christian civilization. A 
young coxcomb, if he knows the Syriac or Pali grammar, may think 
himself too decidedly superior to the rest of mankind ; and what is there, 
after all, in Syriac and Peli? The 

said to have 
other day to 


young King of Bavaria, who 


1 


enough in him for ten kings, 


wished to see 


culture 
Rheims 


may be 
went the 
the old church where the kings of France received the holy ointment. 
Was this visit only a caprice, and would the young and poetical vassal of 
the new Empire show that he knew there was something after all in the 
civilization which had covered France with palaces and churches, and 
which had found its expression in the most admirable language that the 
world has known since the Greek and the Latin ? I wonder if the Sanskrit 
students have well understood the teachings of Buddha, and perceived that 
they were only to the teachings of Christ what a nightmare is to actual 
life ? I would not be unjust to German science ; but I cannot help think- 
ing that there is a little too much pedantry in it. 


incognito ; he 


Schiller and Goethe were 
essentially human in their aspirations, and so was Beethoven ; but modern 
German culture seems to envelop itself with an armor of words, of theories, 
and to be ready to fight all mankind. The professor who explains the 
Peloponnesian wars thinks he is helping Moltke; the commentator of 
Polybius and Tacitus is in partnership with Herr Krupp of Essen. The 
whole nation is uniformed and drilled and dried up. 

The historical and geographical lectures are numerous ; a good place, of 
course, is left for the wars of religion, for the wars of Prussia. The lectures 
on art are so numerous that the want of artistic feeling in Germany can be 
hardly understood. Everything is studied too much from an historical 
point of view ; the genuine esthetic feeling is absent. Art, after all, is not 
so much the fruit of mental labor as of moral and intellectu:’ delicacy. 
You can write thousands of pages on the Italian painters and sculptors and 
have no true artistic feeling. The fifth section of the university is devoted 
to mathematical and scientific studies. 
German mind have their full scope. 


Here the peculiar faculties of the 
I could cover pages with the mere 
programmes of this series of lectures. Let me say a word about the organi. 
zation of the various faculties. Each one has ordinary and extraordinary 
professors. The faculty of theology has six ordinary and two extraordinary 
professors. The faculty of law and social science has ten ordinary pro- 
fessors, three extraordinary professors, and one Privat-docent. The faculty 
of medicine has thirteen ordinary professors, one extraordinary, and four 
Privat-docenten. The faculty of philosophy has fifteen ordinary professors, 
one honorary, seven extraordinary professors, two Privat-docenten, and two 
Lecioren (lecturers). The faculty of mathematics and of natural sciences has 
ten -ordinary professors, five extraordinary professors, and one Privat- 
docent. 


No academical staff could be more numerous, and in manv respects 


more excellent, than the staff of the new German University. I find, how- 
ever, on its list no name of European reputation. Such a man as Helm- 


holtz or Hoffmann would probably not have liked to establish himself in a 
newly-conquered city. The real man of science is not like the hungry 
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functionary who comes from Pomerania to lead a re luxurious life i 
beautiful and rich country. The work of conquest has n | 
sides that a sensitive mind would shrink from t contemp! 
Phe students at first flocked to Strasbourg from all parts of Germany ; but 
they also have found it unpleasant to live in a pk where they saw an 
enemy 1 t every human being. There is ; » and folly in 
youth ; there is also a natural generosity which finds no satisfaction in the 
spectacle of a down-trodden peop! [ doubt if the German University will 
grow on the unfavorable soil on which it has been planted by the force of 
arms, 

Correspondence 

~ ‘ . 

PRIESTS AND MINISTERS. 
To tur Epiror or THe Nation: 

Srr: In a recent article on ** Priests and Ministers ” vou argue t] 

‘*a very narrow and one-sided and misleading view ” to maintain ** that the 
interference of the Catholic clergy in politics, such as has been nr ly 
witnessed in New Jersey, was fair and unobjectionable, because the Pr 


testant clergy did the same thing.” This view is alleged to be misleadin 


41 ) } 


because priest and ministers are not pastors of the same sort. The latter 
are American citizens, and privileged to speak on political topic Che 
former (by inference and antithesis) are nof American citizens, or their: 
zenship is in some unexplained way so veiled as to be almost swallowed uj 
If this be not the drift of the argument, it is dificult to under- 


: 
and lost. 


stand the Jogie of conclusions such as the following : The State should not 
ay attention to Catholics asking for ** religious liberty and equal rights.” 
Should a Catholic ecclesiastic protest that he does not regard ** the whole 


of our political and social fabric, our Government, ete., as a monstrous and 
beastly revolt against God,” do not? believe hin 
vickian. 


As an American and a lover of impartial justice, the writer begs to sift 





the arguments on which the disloyalty of priests and bishops is base 
First, then, the priest or bishop is the subject fa or nh | who 
claims, under certain conditions of which he alone is judge, to decide abso 
lutely on the morality of every question of human interest. 

A Catholie would reply, first, that it is false that the Pope « s this 
power of universal judgment : secondly, that it ts false that he alone is judge 
of the absence or presen eof the conditions necess ry for dogmatie teach- 


ing. The authority for these statements is Pius IX. himself, in the dogmatie 
definition of the Vatican Council. The rest of t] 
as follows : Priests and bishops are subject to the Poy 
and morals, ete., granted ; to the exclusion of civil 


country, denied. The Gladstone controversy, and the verdict of the British 


press generally as to the ex-Premier’s complete discomfiturs j s of 
this denial. 

Secondly. It is urged that the bishop or priest has no fixed d i 
here to-day and may be off to Patagonia to-morrow ; is a celibate, and 
herefore has diminished civil rights. By the way, Paul the Apostle was a 


| 
bachelor, he traversed many countries and had no fixed abode, ) 
recorded of him, ‘*I am a Roman citizen.’ 


In point of fact, where ecclesiastical law prevails, it just happens that a 
parish priest, once appointed, remains (except for grave crime, etc.) a fixture 
for life. Even where canon law does not obtain, a priest for reason, be 


removed from his parish, but not to China or Japan. Tle cannot be sent 


out of his own diocese. Thus, ¢.g., 2 ] riest of New York City cannot be 


ordered to Jersey City or Brooklyn, much less Patagonia. 


As to celibacy, it is historically false that it was enjoined for political pur- 


poses, simply because it prevailed before the Roman Church had any tem 


poral power. That every lightest word of a priest, his ‘‘ obiter dicta,” are 
taken almost as hints from heaven, is very good as a joke but very bad his 

rv. The late New Jersev elections lisprove it. Hence the old Axiom 
( es into plav ‘Contra factum non valet argumentum.” Loci 


fWe publish the above as a matter of fair play and out of respect 


to th uree from which it emanates, but we think we ean say with 
? 7 + “? . , 47 + . 
il modesty that it does not call for any reply, except that upon the 


question of the bishop’s power over the priest our correspondent 


speaks with an authority which we cannot dispute.—Ep. NATION. 








i i ( i 
kK ! t ( ) pages, the foot-notes, as we judge, hay 
le tiled In his preface, Mr. Adams remarks upon 
the fa f yan ‘russian War-maps in this country showed 
ti N L(y ny instead of France and the Rhine, as proof of 
the eral expectation that the French would carry the day. A more 
rational explanation seems to us to be that France was notoriously the ag- 





r, and there ind to attempt the invasion of Germany. For the 
country a purely defensive policy was not impossible, and, in the then 

L state of Germany, was fairly enough assumed as probable by foreign- 

-G. P. Put ’s Sons have bound up in one convenient volume 8vo, 

under the title of ‘ LiLrary Atlas,* their several student’s-atlases of Modern, 
Historical, and Classical Geography, the letterpress (pp. 208) being by Drs 
James Bryce, William F. Collier, and Leonhard Schmitz respectively. 
The three place-indexes follow one another at the end, and are quite copious. 


While th ’ 


reference “and 


maps are of no very high order, they answer the usual purposes of 
study. —Hurd & Houghton have in new 
edition of the letters of Mrs, Adams to her 
the Revolution, to which their grandson, Charles Francis Adams, has added 
the corr 
Bouton will publish next month *‘ Monumental Christianity ; or, The Art 
Teachers of the 
The 


press a 


John husband during 


sponding letters of John Adams, and notes to the whole-——J. W. 
and Symbolism of the Primitive Church as Witnesses and 
One Catholic Faith and Practice,’ by John P. Lundy, Presbyter. 
work is illustrated by numerous cuts and plates. 


—Mr. John E \ 
indebted for a very exhaustive and scholarly ‘ Life of Thomas Fuller,’ has 


rlinton Bailey, to whom, as our readers know, we are 
now in the press the sermons and other less extensive writings of that 
famou These will make up two volumes, the price of which 
to subscribers is fixed at a pound and five shillings. Mr. B. M. Pickering, 
The ‘Sermon of Reformation’ (a thoroughly 


old divine, 


London, is 
characteristic production, by the bye) has been issued separately, as a speci- 
and, in these days of tormenting typography, 


the publisher. 


men of the forthcoming work : 
the bold, clear letter which is here to impress the most honest of paper is a 
refreshment for which the many admirers of Fuller cannot fail to be thank- 
ful. That Mr. Bailey, in his capacity of editor and annotator, will discharge 
his functions with conspicuous ability, may be reckoned on confidently. 
—~We have received from the Surgeon-General’s Office the bulky re- 
ordered by the Forty-third 
two freely illustrated 


port on the ‘Cholera Epidemic of 1873’ 
Congress. It three 
viz. : the hist ny of the epidemic in the United States, for the 


? 
i 


consists of parts ~ the first 
by may 
year mentioned, by Dr. Ely McClellan, U.S.A. ; the history of the travels 
of Asiatic Cholera, | y Drs. MeClellan and John C. Peters ; and the Biblio- 
graphy of Cholera, by Dr. John 8. Billings. The se ‘ond part is a most valu- 
able abstrac t of the whole history of the cholera—complete as far as it concerns 
the United States, and 
as Dr. Peters says, is ‘one of the most ancient of which distinct descriptions 
respecting which such an uninterrupted 
chain of eviden The bibliography, though it does 
not profess to be ¢ ymplete, is of surprising extent, especially when it is con- 


as complete as may be in the case of a disease which, 


exist.” there being ‘* few disorders 


“0 h is bee 1 pres rve hy 


sidered that only those works or articles are named which relate mainly or 
entirely to holera It is classified, even to the special treatment of the 
a ise (as a rie. ealom phos} horu etc., eftc.), and covers more than 
three hundred pages. The well-known industry of the compiler was never 
more strikingly manifested. A separate reprint has been made of the in- 
troductory paper, on measures for preventing the introduction of epidemic 
cholera in the United States through the agency of the mercantile marine, 


The y ‘llow-fever epidemic of 1873 is de- 
in the * Report of the U. S. Marine Hospi- 
tal Service for 1874.° just issue] The report is otherwise remarkable for 
, 
i 


lition to the customary statistics and com- 


ments th number of papers contributed by the corps. They are 
all instru ny of them afford matter for serious thought to those 
who re of ty at heart 

A work of no little a ‘ss and even importance has been quictly 
undertaken by Henry Holt wing nothing less than an ‘ Abridgment 
of the Debat f ¢ 3s.’ » formidable task of extracting the pith of 
Congressional p ngs from tangled verbatim report of the Con- 
qressi Record has been suct fully executed by Mr. Charles H. Jones, 
who lensation of Richardson's * Clarissa Marlowe,’ and more lately of 
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the narratives of African exploration, has furnished proof of unusual capa- 
city for such labors, It is, indeed, no slight boon to those who desire to 
ourse of a measure consecutively or to refer toa given stage of it, 
to have it freed from the interjections and dislocations of actual parliamen- 
tary practice, and the discussions over it stripped of verbiage and bunecombe, 
while still preserving the exact language of the speakers ; and all in a 
volume of some 700 pages 8vo. This has been done with judgment and 
impartiality by Mr, Jones for the second session of the Forty-second Con- 
gress, When the currency, specie payments, the use of the army in Louisiana, 
and the right of that State to self-government, and its rightful representa- 
tive in the Senate, the government of the District, civil rights, the tax and 
tariff bill, the case of Arkansas, the admission cf Colorado, the counting of 
electoral yotes, the equalization of bounties, were the subjects of more or 
less honest, earnest, and intelligent debate, with results generally known to 
It is surprising how much is given of the 
The volume closes with 


the voters of the country. 
speeches in spite of all pruning. 
pe sed. both public and private ; and with the full text of the President’s 


acts 


lists of 


special messages and proclamations, the majority and minority repcrts of 
the Committee on Louisiana affairs, and an index of persons and topics. 
The convenience of this Abridgment to Congressmen themselves is so 
obvious that we do not doubt they will be the first to avail themselves of it ; 
after them will come the editors, the public and State libraries, and, let us 
hope, the aspiring politician of the better sort. One great good that we 
may expect from it in these days of tergiversation is the inereased facility 
with which trimmers can be detected and exposed. To hold the mirror up 
to Morton and Sherman and Boutwell and Thurmen by overhauling their 
past ‘‘ record” will be easier hereafter, and it is only to be regretted that 
Mr. Jones did not sooner put them in his index. But he is in time for the 
long political campaign on which we are now entering. 

—Another venture of Mr. Holt’s which deserves mention is a hand- 
somely printed and bound volume called ‘Family Records, in Blanks 
Classified on a New System.’ The need of some substitute for the ‘ Family 

sible’ has been long felt. Its awkward size has, in the multiplication of 
cheap and handy Bibles, caused it to obey the law of the survival of the 
filtest, and it is now less and less regarded as an indispensable article of 
domestic furniture. We suppose such a thing never happened as that half- 
a-dozen of these ponderous tomes fell by chance or in the natural course of 
inheritance into the hands of a single pious descendant. Any one who has 
ever attempted in a large family connection to discover the ‘ Family Bible’ 
of the second or third preceding generation, knows how hopeless the task 
is, and is convinced by experience of the impolicy of linking the fate of 
the family records with that of a stngle book, however revered or time- 
honored. Mr. Holt’s book idvites and, in a measure, compels copying from 
it by the several members of a family of children, for in regard to these it 
aims to preserve not only the date and particulars of birth, which can easily 
be remembered, but incidents of growth and education which each will 
wish to hand down to his own children. On this side the record trenches to 
some extent on Professor Fonssagrives’s ‘ Mother’s Register’ (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons), to which the compiler refers those who wish for more com- 
plete and scientific and, we may add, private annals of health, sickness, 
and physical development. The genealogical pages afford room for as 
many facts and as great a display of skill in arranging them as the owner 
of the book possesses. _Here the plan would be much improved if it were 
practicable to introduce between the same covers Mr. Whitmore’s ‘ Ancer- 
tral Tablets,’ with their ingenious economy of space and tempting array of 
blanks to be filled with yet undiscovered ancestors. These tablets once 
filled out as far as possible, might be deposited in some historical or genea- 
logical library in lieu of a printed account of the family, and would be just 
as useful to an investigator. A few pages are devoted to ‘‘ heirlooms and 
other possessions,” and a few to ‘* domestic economy” ; but the chief space 
is allotted to autobiographical details and to ‘‘ miscellaneous items.” The 
compiler’s prefatory explanation of the several departments is couched 
mostly in a jocular vein ; but one may also take a serious view of any family 
record as a moral instrument of no slight value to society. 
—A member of the New York bar writes us : 

‘* We hear much nowadays about the extreme impropriety of criticising 
icial judgments and opinions. A decision is a precedent, and we musi 
ell be dumb, say they. Ihave just come across a precedent for plain speech 
upon such subjects, and beg leave to cite Rex v. Wilkes, 2 Wils. 151—» 
matter in which it was contended that an alleged libeller should give ba | 
for good behavior. Lord Camden says there is only one authority for t! e 


proposition contended for, and remarks concerning it that it is ‘the case 
of the seven bishops, where three judges said that surety of the peace was 
required in case of libel ; Judge Powell, the only honest man of the four 
judges, dissented, and I am bold to be of his opinion and to say that the 
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ease is not law. Upon the whole, it is a's ued to require surety of the peace | ber, Now is the time when the New Englander begins to complain 
in the case of a libeller.”” It seems that the lawvers and editors who venture queer feelings, and calls on the doctor, and wonders what the reason ts t] 


to criticise judicial opinions are not without * authority.’ ” hte ghithdiee: aia tite apie olsen co din, aud Innes hel 00 van Dineen 
—Mr. R. G. White, who has now for a year or more been at peace with | ++ typhoid.” or * typhoidal.” or * malarial,” or ** int ent ” fevers 

ail the philological world, shows signs, in the present series of articles inthe | quiet New England villages which have their drai cndinn ti 

Galaxy on English pronunciation, of a desire fora renewal of hostilities. In) get a bad name: atid the correspondents of the city wspapers be 

the subject which he is now engaged upon there is room fora very pretty — write leiters describing the symptoms of the Milhaven. or the Welbo a 

quarrel, inasmuch as it deals, like so many linguistic discussions, with | the Drsintown. or the Ct sspool Centre fever. The Massachusetts B 

questions about which no two persons are able to agree. In the current T[ealth have investigated the subject thoroughly, as ; hath ad 

number of the magazine, Mr. White does for himself what Professor Whit- | jn England, and it has been shown conclusively that these d es Col 

ney had already done for himself in his * Elements of English Pronuncia- | pine cases out of ten, from defective drainage, from the communi ns 

tion ’"—7.e., he analy zes his own “pecyliarities of utterance,” giving at the | between drains and wells, and from foul air ese aping from drains, 'T! 

same time a sort of phonological autobiography. Until Professor Whitney | fevers have nothing to do with localities, except as localities are affected bs 

was sixteen years old he lived in Northampton, Massachuretis, which he | these causes, and it has been proved by the English statistics of mort 

describes as ** a shire town of long standing,” which in his youth ** had not | that the death-rate can be immediately and effec lly reduced by tl 


{ 
lost its ancient and well-established reputation as a home of ‘old families’ | troduction of proper drainage in a given town, The Massachusetts B 


and a scene of special culture and high-bred society.” To characterize this of Health calculate that $50,000,000 could be sunk in drainage by M 
society by a single trait, ‘* the proper distinction between shall and will was | chusetts without loss, from the greater effectivene 


Te ss of labor which w 
as stoutly maintained, and a slip in the use of the one for the otheras rareand | be caused by the generally improved tone of health, 

as immediately noticeable and offensive, as in the best society in London.” a , , — . , 
phage : ae ; é ‘ —With Catholic and Confederate text-books for the right instr 
His father was a ‘* merchant and banker, not himself a college-taught man, 


E , reigns ‘ é : vouth we are not unfamiliar. Has the Holy Farmer been ejually alive 
but ason of a graduate of Harvard ”; his mother ** from the shore of Connecti- | * : : 


. : eo <r sin — . necessity of outplanting in the common schools the pernicious tares 
cut, her father a clergyman anda graduateof Yale.” Better conditions than : : 


these for the nurture of good English speech Mr. White admits there ‘* could 
not be” ; and so he in turn, before criticising Professor Whitney's ** pecu- 


railroad bondholder ? If not, let him take a lesson from the Inflat 
also. We have before us a leaf or two from a * History of the United St 
Clarke Ridpath, A.M., Professor of Belles-lettres and History in lr 
Asbury University. Its publishers profess to have branches in Cineinn 
Philadelphia, St Louis, Chicago, Memphis, and Atlanta, and evidk 


‘epared especially for schools on a new : omprehensi lan,” by J 
liarities of utteranee,’ says that he will ‘‘:t ir,” as well as his “ heavy- get Sa ei aS ae ee a 
weight antagonist,” and show the conditions under which he acquired his 
speech. He gives them as follows : 

* To begin then at the beginning, although born and educated in New 
York, I am the first of my family that was so ; my forefathers, for about pase i 
two centuries previous, having been in the habit of getting themselves born ceptibilities saved by such an account of Charles Sumner as that he 
in and about Middletown, Connecticut ; this on my mother’s side as well as | ceeded Webster in the Senate in 1850, and * retained this position unt 
my father’s. Both my grandfathers were graduates of Yale; and my 
paternal grandfather, a clergyman of the Episcopal Church, with whom I 
passed a great deal of my boyhood, spoke, | think, the finest and richest : : a 
English I ever heard. There was a slight tinge of the old days about it, | terests and welfare of the country.” Here neither slavery is mention: 
given chiefly by his pronunciation of such words as * angel’ and, danger,’ | the civil war. But on the subject of the currency our Indiana pr 
which he sounded an-gel, dan-ger, and by his distinct but gentle roil of the 
letter 7, which however was never very marked except when he was reading 
prayers or from the Bible. 1 will add that, much as I was in, Connecticut : beget Jp Newry * 
in my boyhood, I never heard, under my grandfather's roof, or that of any of | paper dollar. Here is his simple explanation of it in full(p. 470), A child 
his friends, that sound, best but not perfectly indicated by aow, which is re- | can understand it : 
garded asa peculiar trait of Yankee speech. The first person among our 
acquaintances from whom I heard it was a lady born and bred in Philadel- 
phia, of one of the most cultivated families there, and who was then the 
wife of a very eminent prelate. I was not more than eight years old at the 
time, but I shall never forget the impression made upon me when this re- 
fined and elegant person whined out something to my mother about ‘ aour 
caou’ (our cow). My teachers, before I entered college, were both Massa- 
chusetts Yankees, one of them, I believe, from Northampton. My associa- 
tions have been chiefly with New England people, or those of New England 
stock. I have heard English spoken more or less all my life by well- 
educated and well-bred Englishmen, but chiefly after I reached full man- 
hood ; the only difference that I remarked between their utterance and that 
of my own kinsfolk and friends being set forth in ‘ Words and their Uses.’ | In the second edition of this precious text-book it would be well to st 
I venture to think that Professor Whitney’s opportunities and mine in re- 
spect to the learning of our mother tongue have been very much the same.” 


count upon its having a wide circulation, Southern readers have their s 


time of his death, speaking much and powerfully on all the great qu 
that agitated the nation. Ilis last days were spent in considering th 


as in duty bound, is not mealy-mouthed. The pani 1873 he ti 


neither to the railroad speculator, nor to the Granger baron, nor to t] 


‘In the autumn of 1873 oceurred one of the most disastrous finan 
panics known in the history of the United States. The alarm was given 
the failure of the great banking-house of Jay Cooke & Co. of Philadelph 
Other failures followed in rapid succession. Depositors everywhere hurries 
to the banks and withdrew their money and securities. Business was sud- 
denly paralyzed, and many months « lapsed before confidence was suffi ' 
restored to enable merchants and bankers to engage in the usual transa 
tions of trade. The lea ling COMSE of the pa tic Was the SCATCITY of / 
ney, Which had been 
duced from six hundred and ninety-nine millions of dollars in 1865 to th: 


hundred and forty-seven millions in 1873." 








occasioned by the contraction of the national curre 


ite 
in a foot-note to the above passage that the legal-tenders alone in 1873 


amounted to $356,000,000, while the sum of legal-tenders, national-bank 
Totert ‘ a - “—  . ee a — ’ : peat ; 
Notwithstanding all this, Mr. White i urprised to learn from Professor | yotes. and fractional currency exceeded $740,000,000, against somewhat 
Whitnéy ” that ‘‘ the leading orthcepists ” now require a flattened sound, 


less than $629,000,000 in 1865, Meantime, we call the attention of the 


like the vowel sound in fat, or one between the sounds of far and fat, in the } 


government of the university to this gross blundering, and suggest that it 


rad l 


following words : calm, calf, halve, aunt, alas, pass, bask, path, lath, lavg 
s aff, raft, and after, while Mr. White himself says that he does not hesitate 
to declare that among all the best speakers, both of English and American 


calls for some action on their part. 


lited 


—The well-known series of * Geschichte der enropiiischen Staaten,’ e 
} am | . . 
‘ by Heeren and Ukert, has been resumed after a suspension of some years, 
birth, that he has ever met, these words all have the broad ah sound of @ - ‘ ee , je ; 
~gaeA a: papas . ' and is io be pushed vigorously forward underthe editorship of the dis- 
in far and father. This is, of course, only one instance in many, and it 


certainly shows the difliculty of an a 


tinguished histo hirty-sixth instalment, published 


? 
rian Giesebrecht The t 





ind 
thoepists” as to the English vowel sounds ; but we are somewhat startled 








this vear, contains the fifth volume of Carlson’s ‘ Historv of Sweden’ and 


ement among ‘leading or- 
1 x « 
“i > . » . , . e . . 
the fourth of Caro’s * History of Poland.’ Carlson's work (a continuation 
of Geijer) reaches the death of Charles XT. (1697). The * Historv of Poland’ 


} 


has also changed hands in its course. The first volume, by Dr. Richerd 


by the dignified personal prelude with which the article begins, and almost 





fear that it is of the awful character of the calm which in nature some- 
times precedes the most terrible storms, and that in the next number or 


p : : Roepell (1840), ranked as one of the very best of the series ; it ended with 
so there will be terrible work among some of the lea 


ling orthoey 


ists. 














ij the vear 1300, After his death, this work w suspended until 1865, 

—In the other magazines there is about the usual degree of interest. | the second volume was issued by Dr. Jacob Caro. of Breslau. who ha 
Sert/ner’s makes up in variety what is wanting in quality, and Dr. Holland | followed it with third and fourth. The present volume embra 
begins to show signs of bringi his **Story of Sevenoaks ” to a somewhat period from 1450 to 1454 he elo vears of Ladislas IL. (Jaci 
unnecessarily delayed nd. fl y Urtici Villet as prot bly rt i rm oj | l las ill... re j tn commencement of the rei rmnoot Casi 
attracted most attention, throughout New England at least. is that on | TV, The somewhat arbitrary date of its close (1455) is sele:te] 
* Drainag 0) Mi ig, Who is, if not an authori Y, & ailiger Lit being that of t ieath of idinal Zbigniew Olesnicki, whoce career, sa 
of authorities on the subject. No better months of the year could have | the historian (p. 470) “‘ marks a disastrous tarning-noint in the history 


been selected for the appearance of these articles than September and Octo- | Poland.” This man appears to have been a great turbulent 
it > 


prelate of thy 





The 


pe 
t 

ela f Dunstan and Becket, and h policy is characterized as ‘the 

1 of the royalty, whose vigor perhaps no nation, from its 

I ! pressingly than the Polish.” The merit of 

I V Ce | ark hy uply rot when these kings 

| i } ent like Ladis Jagiello, pious and enthusi- 

| \\ zvk, and noble and kind-hearted like Casimir.” 

Lhe me tre largely of Lithuanian affairs, largely also of the con- 

feimporary disturbances in Bohemia: its central incident is the battle of 

Varna (1444), against the Turks, in which the zealous Ladislas III. lost 
his life 


NADAL’S IMPRESSIONS OF ENGLAND* 
R. NADAL’S subject is interesting and suggestive, and might be made 
liis opportunity, too, 


\ an occasion for discussing a great many things. 


for making himself acquainted with it appears to have been enviable 
he was, we believe, attached te the American Legation in Lon- 
don. London society is a very vast and complex affair, and an observant 


American, steeped in it for a couple of years, can hardly fail to gather a 
nutnber of impressions which are worth being formulated. There has lately 
been a good deal of ratiocination upon ‘society ” in America—a discussion 
which has not advanced so far that it may not be illuminated in some de- 


I It has not yet even been settled 


gree by the testimony of other climes. 
whether we possess the thing so called ; opinions vary, but the negative 
view seems to be found most convenient. It is, however, rather dolefully held 
by most of its advocates, who think that the melancholy void in question 
} 


All definite information, then, 


should be filled up with all possible speed. 
as to the characteristics of a society which is acknowledged to be a very ripe 
and substantial specimen of its genus should be welcomed and pondered, so 
that we may be either consoled or enlightened ; instructed as to what to aim 
and as to what to avoid. ‘*One felt,” says Mr. Nadal, ‘‘ that here was 
company which, however it might be in Saturn or Jupiter, no set of tellu- 
least could affect to despi e, All 
he continents and the islands of the sea, 


at 
rians at You enjoyed this sensation. 
round this wide planet, through t 
among the Franks and the Arabs, the Scandinavians, the Patagonians, and 
the Polynesians, there were none who could give themselves airs over this. 
The descendants of Adam, the world over, could show nothing better.” 
This expresses a feeling that the stranger in England feels it no disgrace to 
confess to, and it makes the reflections of the returning sojourner almost 

listening to. Mr. Nadal’s volume is entertaining 
rather on this general ground than in virtue of any remarkable acuteness 
It is graceful and agreeable—it is what one would call a gen- 


to a certainty worth 


of its own 
tlemanly book ; such a book as it is becoming for a gentleman who has been 
attached to a legation te write, if he is disposed to remain within the limits 
of decidedly light literature. It is in excellent taste, and wholly free from 
indiscreet allusions and betrayals. The author has had an eye to style, 
and, indeed, like most of the young American writers of our day, he is 
rather inclined to be finical—to be too susceptible to the charm of words. 
Mr 
occasionally as vague and ineffectual. They are too often not put into a form 
to which the reader can say positively yes or no ; he is left wondering what 
the author would be at. We get an impression of an unsuccessful attempt 
at subtlety—as, for instance, when Mr. Nadal speaks of the men at the 
bs: ‘* The few men who are literary and intellectual make perhaps the 
The thin wash of opinion which forms their conversa- 


Nadal’s observations, however, rather lack incisiveness, and strike us 


clu 
weakest impression, 
very slight sediment. They have that conta- 
riness I have noticed in the agricultural population along the 
of Illinois and Missouri And he proceeds to develop the 
analogy between the clever young Englishmen and these dismal products 
** of fever and ague and the long eating of half-baked bread.” The reader, 
however, has some trouble in perceiving it, and suspects that Mr. Nadal 


tion evaporates, and leaves a 


LOUs 


we 


water-courses 


sometimes pays himself, as the French say, with mere conceits. 
It must not be inferred from the words just quoted that Mr. Nadal’s 


criticism is generally of a hostile kind. It is, on the contrary, very friendly 
and sympathetic, and the author has the facnlty of frank, yet not intem- 
p tion. For the women and young girls he has nothing but 
: 1 words That ‘voung English girl’ who is the theme of the novel- 
ists and mag \ ind artists, easily merits all the admiration she 
; 1) ll the world know, is it not an impertinence 
tos iat f ri modesty, propriety, sense, and a certain soft self- 
} ssion has hardly her equal anywhere ?” Mr, Nadal’s apprecia- 
spirit does j even to the preoccupied dowagers at the parties. 

s large and listless mother whose eyes are following her charges over 


2 ‘ 
mpressions of London Social Life. With other Papers suggested by an Eng- 
by 


#6 
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lish Residence E.S. Nadal.’ New York: Seribner, Armstrong & Co. 
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the field, and who has asked you for the fourth time the question you have 


already answered for the third—to go on discoursing to such a person as 


2 BR al 
ana ailticult 


calmly and fluently as Cato does to the universe, is a great 
leed : 
t of it. 


ss happily, and, it may be added, 


asure in it, nor in Lrapture, but there is real 


thing. There is not a pl 
growth and building-up in a ce 
Mr. Nadal 
in the same inconsequent order it 
life. 
difficulty of making sound final generalizations upon foreign manners and 
which cannot 


yt 
Tle 


This is excel! ’ and 


vin amoni nt 
touches many other points no | 
1 which one eneounters them in 


English 
1 


vy 


nti 


One is struck, however, in reading his remarks with the essential 
There is never an example of a_ tendency 
matched with an example of a directly opposite one ; and who 
shall which is the more characteristic? The gentleman who, 
on Mr, Nadal’s endeavoring to sound him as to the extent to which English- 
men were bullied, in behavior, by public opinion, answered briefly, ‘* Oh, 
I don’t know ; we do about as we please ”—this typical Briton, whether or 
no he affirmed a truth, at least administered a not unwholesome snub to 
the analytic spirit. The English, we think, are especiaily impatient of this 
kind of social and psychological analysis ; they have little natural genius 
for it ; and the more delicate it pretends to be, the more they feel the instinct 
to shake themselves free of it. We suspect that the most valuable book 
that could be written upon ‘* London social life” would be a mere collection 
of aneedotes—of facts from the writer’s observation—arranged under heads, 


customs. 
be 


Say 


Of things said to him, samp!es of con- 
served, and so on, a discriminating ob- 
Mr. Nadal errs in giving too 
He comments very justly 


but not made tosupport conclusions, 
versation overheard, incidents o! 
server might present a very curious array. 
few examples and too many generalizations. 
upon the fixed limits in which talk generally moves in England—the way 
in which a certain pitch is taken, so that it produces a discord to sound a 
note outside of it. ‘Certain things are set apart as good for men to con- 
verse upon—the races, horse-flesh, politics, anything, in short, provided it 
No man should say any- 
Every 


oO 


is not discussed in a definite or original manner. 
thing which might not be very well said by any 
American who has been in England knows the meaning of this, and 
yet he is puzzled to reconcile it with the equally incontrovertible 
truth that in the London world there an unlimited amount 
of original opinion propounded, and that radicalism of thought may be ob- 
served at London @inner-parties to be in a far more mature and highly 
organized condition than is suggested by its usual presentation here. It is 
a seeming inconsistency that Mr. Nadal should go on to say that ‘‘ the free- 
dom and gaiety which are not uncommon in the parlors of Americans of 
the best class will be hard to find in the drawing-rooms of English fashion- 
They falk, professedly.” Does Mr. Nadal mean that the ‘‘ fashion- 
ables” converse, according to our American term? We rather imagined 
that we possessed the monopoly of this accomplishment (though, indeed, it 
is perhaps not most common in the somewhat mysterious class to which 
Mr. Nadal alludes), and that from this particular reproach the English 
were conspicuously free. Theirsmall-talk is certainly more amorphous than 
that of other nations, and we suspect that, by the same law, conversation 
of the better sort is less declamatory. Here and there (sometimes in very 
minor matters) Mr. Nadal is a trifle fallacious—as, for example, when he 
says that ‘“‘the genteel English think it common and snobbish to dress 
His adjective sets us rather adrift ; but if we are right 
in supposing that he uses the word ‘‘ genteel ” without irony. we should say 
that on this momentous point his memory had betrayed him. Certainly, 
the aspect of English society at eleven o’clock on a Sunday morning is a 
lively testimony to the idea of wearing one’s ‘‘ best.” We appeal to the 
memory of any one who has assisted at an English Sunday breakfast, and 
has seen the ladies gracing this meal in the evening-dresses of the night 


one else.” 


is 


ables, 


much on Sunday.” 


before. 

About the innumerable picturesque aspects of England Mr. 
says some very charming things, and in this matter he seems to us at 
best. He says, indeed, that, ‘if the man of society befunselfish, and be care- 
ful to retain his sanity, its chief good [that of London society] is in what 
it offers him to look at—the carriages flashing back and forth at the dinner- 
hour, looking like caskets or Christmas-boxes, with the most wonderful 
lining and furniture (the drapery and lace almost floating out of the win- 
dows), the balls and parties, the acres of fair-armed British maidens through 
which he may wander as in a wilderness, the odors of the midnight girdens, 
the breath of the dawn, and the first flush of sunrise over Hyde Park as 
the drowsy cabman wheels him home tobed.” Mr. Nadal feels the Engli:h 
background sensitively, and is able to say with evident sincerity that 
**the ‘decent church’ (inimitable adjective !), when, for the first time, on 
the road from Liverpool to London, one sees it crowning a well-clipped, 
humid hill-top, softly returns to the imagination as some‘hing known in 


Nadal 
his 














The 


infancy and forgotten.” In speaking of the general appeal which the Church 


of England makes to the imagination, he says felicitously that ‘* with us it 
is always the particular church, say, at the corner of Moyamensing Avenue 
and EKighteenth Street, which attracts or repels on Is it a good place 
to go to? Do we like the clergyman and do we lk the i le ?° 
The author makes a good point, in his adiniration of English 
scenery, in lamenting the absence of rail-fences—on which to sit and 


enjoy the view. A rail-fenece, as we understand it here, is not a beautiful 


he 

object—and for no small part ef its prettiness the English landscape is in- 
debted to the absence of this feature—and yet remains always, most dis- 
ok at. Whi 


and lovely English walk, he has felt disposed to linger awhile longer in the 


tinctly, a picture that one has to stand up to | n after a long 


twilight, the American pilgrim has often found it an irritating reflection 


that he cannot sit upon a hedge. To sit upon a fence for wsthetic purposes 


is, we take it, not criminally vulgar. We may quote in conclusion a very 


graceful allusion to a suburban garden which the author used te frequent : 





**T sat alone upon a broken, dirty, iron bench—(I beg the T *s pardon 
for calling their bench dirty)—and under an old pear-tree. It was a long nar- 
row patch of sod and flowers. The brick walls were rent and decayed, and, 
except where the peach and vine covered them, were green with moss and 
black with age. ‘he neighboring gardens | only knew by the tops of the pear 
and May-trees. No sound came from them save the rustle of their greenery, 
which now and then disturbed the heart of the quiet hour. Of the children 
who played in them, of the maidens who knelt among their flowers, | knew 
nothing. The same sunshine and yellow haze filled them all, the same 
Sabbath silence. From out their narrow plots all looked upward to the same 
blue sky. I used to think that the gardens never ended, but lay side by 
side the island through, and that the sea washed them round.” 


ra 
a 


That last is quite exquisite, and exactly hits the fancy that the charmed 
American is apt io have in England concerning almost any green place in 


which he may find himself. 


GERMAN 


WILE German intellect is a far more complex affair than the English in- 


PESSIMISM * 


tellect, and @ fortiort than the French or Italian. From sensualism 
to mysticism, from fatalistic quietism to the most ruthless practicality, there 


is hardly a mental quality or tendency which one will not find beiter repre- 
sented in Germany than elsewhere ; save only one, and that is the quality 





of naivelé or spontaneity. Every subject of King William is, er-ofielo, 
reflective and self-conscious, unable to surrender himself to any sen- 
timent, however simple, till he has reflected on it and woven it into 


a systematic theory, or in other words transmuted it from an impulse info a 
principle. Whatever the German feels or does, he does with malice pre- 
pense ; he justifies himself, by showing that the act or thought must right- 
fully flow from one in his position. Whether the position be that of a 
citizen properly filled with Nationalbewusstsein, of a competitor in the 
egoistic struggle for existence, of a subject 
or of a Moment in the Weltprozess, is all one—we find everywhere that same 
cold-blooded self-corroboration and merging of the personal deed in uni- 


of the Categoricai Imperative, 


and Draconian 
ivasion, and have made 


versal considerations which, more than material spoliation 
discipline, exasperated the French ees the late in 
them call the Germans “ hypocrites 

Perhaps as striking an illustration of this overweening tendency to 


ever since. 

theorize as can be found is afforded by the popular German school of pessi- 
mistic philosophy, of which Professor Pfleiderer’s pamphlet is the latest and 
one of the ablest criticisms. In other countries, aristocratic misanthropes, 
dyspeptic pleasure-seekers, and unappreciated geniuses have existed, 
and their utterances never passed beyond the sphere of splenetic or 
pathetic individuality. Souls with an unassuageable love of justice and 
harmony have also existed, and their utterances, like Leopardi’s and Shelley's, 
have been lyrical cries of defiance or despair, which perished with them. It 
was reserved for Schopenhauer to show his countrymen that the cursing and 
melting moods could be kept alive permanently, and extended indefinitely 
by making proper theoretie deliberation; and Schopenhauer’s disciple 
Hartmann, whose work, the ‘Philosophie des Unbewussten,’ has met with one 
of the greatest literary successes of the time, and carried the new gospel into 
regions where the torch of thetaphysics had never yet begun to glimmer, 
has made everything so simple and perfect in his system, that all who have 
a quarrel with destiny, whether peevish or tragic, can be housed there side 
by side, without altering their mode of life or losing any of their ** home 
comforts” in the process of cure. For it would be unpardonable in these 
philosophers to preach disgust with life unless the disgust were likely to 
lead the way toacure. Existence being of course the original sin of that 
Von Dr. Edmund Pfleiderer.’ 
1875. 
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ation. Zee 
substance or essence of things which Schopenhauer calls ** Will,” a ) 
which Von Hartmann gives the name of ** the Uneonscious,” annihilation 
or nirvana is of course the ew And in both philosophies this n 
tained through the tho igh L final int ul pers f tl \ 
of all the goods of life and the conse juent ex t 

But here begins the divi th ‘ t 
of the human or anv other 1 ’ whole, and ' s rest ) 
the few who are ascetics and saints. In the witty word Mit t 
battle-ery with which he plunges into life’s fray and railies his f 
about him, is the well-known **sauve qui peut.” The pupil, on the cor 
trary, equipped with a Berlin education and im l with ( 
tion and progress which to Schopenhauer (who wi before Darw ‘ 
profoundly distasteful, provides for a collective salvation, based on n s 
a performance than a unanimous resolve on the part of all sentient beings, 
penetrated at last through and through with fed i and « r of 
gaining anything by fighting it out on the line of existen: . and 
back out of it, when this world will cease at anv rat WI ' 
ever be another world depends wholly on whether the wick ls] 
scious” chooses again to emerge from its s! f ! t\ 
it is a being without rhyme or reason, a m } th 1 
against that unlucky eventuality are just even, or ex ‘ ’ 
matical language by the fraction ty. Schopenhauer’ 

Hartmann, is one of despair. So far this from bein ) ! 
possible worlds, that it is the best, for it tends invin Vv to 
bonum of extinetion. Let no man then desert the ranks ' 
in the Lord’s vineyard, sneering, lamenting 1 « 
getting indigestions himself, and begetting young, to inoculate them wi 
disgust greater than his own, and co-operating wit era 
of things which is bound to culminate in deliv \ : 
have no standing aloof and trying prematurely to \ | 
self, like Schopenhauer’s ascetics s d )y vou S 
sion to epicurean practice in the midst of pessimi 1 \ Hartmann’s 
cleverest stroke. As in Béranger’s song : 
** Nous laisserions finir le monde 

Sinos femmes le voulaient bien! 
Schopenhauer was truly a bungler. But, joking apart, the 1 n 
easily see how little living seriousness Hartma POssesses 
us to have a clever journalistie mind, with a Prussian ed 1 
any paradox which will make a sen mn, and w hat 
auctoritas which belongs to the sombre and impressis y ‘ s 
teacher. 

The latter is assuredly one of the greatest of writers. When such a one 


expatiates upon the texts of Homo homini lupus and Woman the foeus of 


the world’s illusion, he will have all the eynie: 


And when he preaches 


for his adinirers. 


ture H } i 
eardinal virtue, and morbidly reiterates the mystic Sanskrit motto, Taé t 
asti—This [maniae or cripple] art thou—as the truth of truths, he y of 
course exert a spell over persons in t inwholesome sentimental] re 
time of youth. But the thing which to our Anglo-Saxon mind seems s 
outlandish is that crowds of dapper fellows, revelling in animal spirits and 
conscious strength, should enroll themselves in cold blood as his per nit 
apostles, and feel as sorely when their pessimism is attacked as the fabled 
old dead inmate of the almshouse did w } rood enough for heaven 
she was also shut cut from hell, and sat on the road 1 wept that she 
should have to return to Tewkesbury. 

For, however it may stand with Tewkesbury, in the world at large, 
practically considered, optimism is just as true as pessimism. These 


Germans can attain their absolute luxury of woe only by speaking of things 


transcendentally and metaphysically. As far as the outward animal life 
goes, the existence of a Walt Whitman confounds Schopenhauer quite as 


and Hart- 
mann’s elaborate indictment of the details of life is precisely on a par in 
point of 
edifying and gelatinous 
itself with the unreconciled contradiction, laughs when it ean, and weeps 


thoroughly as the existence of a Leopardi refutes Dr. Pangloss ; 
logie with the ** wisdom and beneficence ” philosophy of the most 
Sunday-school orator. Common-sense contents 
when it must, and makes, in short, a practical compromise, without trying 
But 


needs have an ultimate theoretical solution, nothing is more cer- 


a theoretical solution. This attitude is of course respectable. if one 
must 
n than this, th: 


freely prefer to do so 


tai it no one need assent to that of pessimism unless he 
Concerning the metaphysical world, or the ultimate 
meaning of things, there is no outward evidence—nothing but conceptions 
of the Distinct among that of a moral order 
whose life may be fed by the contradictions of good and evil that oceur 


in the external phenomenal order. 


possible these is 


Those empiricists who are celebrating 
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ihe 


nowadays with such delight the novel mathematical notion of a fourth or 
{ end 1“ dimension in space, should be the last persons to dogma- 
sainst the | ity of a deeper dimension in being than the flat sur- 

\ ittern which is offered by its pleasures and pains, taken merely as 
Now, if ian order in world is possibly true, and if} supposing 

he true, if may afford the basis for an ultimate optimism (quite distinet 

i) mere nerveless sentimentalism), there is no reason which should 


era person bent on having some commanding theory of life from adopt- 


ing it as his hypothesis or working faith, He may of course prefer pessi- 
mism, but only at the price of a certain internal inconsistency. (We pur- 
posely neglect to consider dogmatic materialism here.) For —_— 

really only consistent with a strictly dogmatic attitude. It is fatal- 
istic in the thorough Oriental sense, being by its very definition a theory 


from which one is bound to escape, if he can. Its account of things is con- 


fessedly abhorrent, and nothing but coercive outward evidence should make 
one stay within its pale. Now, a hypothetical door like that offered by the 
notion of ransoming moral order ‘* behind the veil” is better than no 


loophole of escape; and to refuse to give one’s self the benefit of its presence 


urgues either 


a perfectly morbid appetite for dogmatic forms of thought, 
la k 


like every other, 


or an astounding of genuine for the tragic, which 


sense sense un- 


oubtedly varies from man to man. 


With transcendental optimism, on the other hand, it is just the reverse, 


If it is érwe, why, then, there is the deepest internal congruity in its not 
being mechanically forced on our belief. As a fatalistie nolens-volens 
creed, it would be devoid of all moral characte: Or rather, we may not 
talk of its being true, but becoming true. Its full verification must be con- 
tingent on our complicity, both theoretical and practical. All that it as- 
serts is that the facts of the world are a fit basis for the swmmum bonum, if 


we do our share and react upon them as it is meint we should (with forti- 


tude, for example, and undismayed hope). Tie world is thus absolutely 
good only in a potential hypothetic sense, and the hypothetic form of 
the optimistic belief is the very signature of its consistency, and first con- 


f things, the world’s 
but, till then, faith 
is the only legitimate attitude of mind it can claim from us. 

far more of an 


dition of its probability. At the final integration « 


goodness will be an accomplished fact and self-evident, 


So plain is all this that the pessimistic controversy has 


ethnic than a philosophic interest for us. We are only sorry that, at this 
distance, the data are too few for us to see what its full ethnic import is. 
If it simply result in confirming in Germany the tonic creed that there 
omes a time when every good, however precious, is fit for nothing but 
destruction, for the sake of a higher good, and that passive felicity is a 


dream, it can do no harm. Dr. Pfleiderer’s pamphlet, which takes substan- 
tially the same ground as we do, is both temperate and witty, and may be 


m, 


cordially recommended to those interested in the subject. 


Shakespeare Diversions. A Medley of Motley Wear. 
York : Seribner, Welford & Armstrong. 5.)—The hor 
‘Shakespeare Diversi hit of pleasantry in his title, it means 
that the reader is to be diverted from Shakspere as well as with him. He 

and thence diverts and diverges 


By Francis Jacox,. 


Toy: 187 aut of 


ons’ has a for 
ins with some phrase of Shakspere, 


Many 


ions are in fact collections of elegant ex- 
tracts classified under commonplaces—‘* Time the destroyer,” ‘Time the 
‘* Let well alone,” ** Sympathy learned 
for example, is the heading of a section : 


and divaricates, of his sect 


vindicator,” 
in suffering,” 


“To be and to s¢« em,” 
and the like. This, 
‘t RosE, UNTIMELY 


** SwWEE PLUCKED : 


Whom the gods love die young,’ a disputed adage—Short-lived Virtue, 


long-lived Viee—Readings from Wordsworth, Dryden, Sainte-Beuve, Burns, 
Wesley, Byron, George Eliot, Southey, Caroline Bowie s, Victor Hugo, Gib- 

ben, O. Wendell Holmes, C. Reade, Ant. Trollope, Procter, Malherbe, 
Lyviton.” 

The range of our author is not very wide for our encyclopedic age. Mest 
f the matter is from the best of the wholesome poetry, novels, and essays 





of the day, or from those English and French classics which no gentleman’s 
library should be without : Beaumont and Fletcher, Ben Jonson, Pepys, 
Gibb Joanna Baillie. Crabbe, and Walter Seott, with Corneille, Racine, 
Mol a Chateaubriand, and Boileau—the true old English gentleman’s 
ren There little or no English before Shakspere ; Chaucer is used 
only once or twice. There is little German ; Goethe is used four or five 
times, and Schiller oftener. A good many Americans are cited. Iaw- 


thorne is a favorite, and Holmes ; then Emerson, Lowell, Irving, Cooper, 
Prescott, Motley, Lon Fuller, Poe, Mrs. Arte- 


mus Ward, President Lincoln, and Colonel Mosby. interest- 


efellow, Margaret Vhitney, 


mM + 
These are as 


ing, if not as imposing, as the same number of Sanskrit, Persian, and 
Chinese authors would have been. On the whole, we like the book : the 
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tone is healthful and pleasant—that of a cultured gentleman with no hob- 





bies and no nonsense ; the material is pure, the language good book-English. 
The subjects are interesting. "Section the rather commonplace topics which 
we have referred to, there are historical studies and sensible Shakspere 


criticism, and now and then linguistic chat like that on /ofspur or on the 
The effect of the book is 


: forthe citations 


diference between vocation and avocation quite 


different from that of a mere collection of elegant extracts ; 
are introduced or accompanied with explanatory and critical remark which 
lets us into their meaning, with the they 
brought to illustrate, an essay, which flows or 
trips along without breaks or jars, like the talk of a full m 
library to a receptive friend on a leisure day. Such a day with Sainte-Beuve 
or Emerson or Lowell has a flavor for the imagination like a night* with 
Socrates. This is not that, but it has suggested it, and is a pleasant book. 


connects them are 


they are woven into 


and topic 
so that 


1an in his own 


The Child. By Monseigneur Dupanloup, Bishop of Orleans. Trans- 
lated, with the author’s permission, by Kate Anderson. (Boston : Patrick 
Donahoe. 1875. 12mo, pp. 294.)—Bishop Dupanloup begins his preface 
with these words: ‘** Having, after long study and laborious experience, 
sought, by the most profound reflection, to discover what the two funda- 
mental rules in education were, I have found them to be authority and 
respect ”--respect, that is, for the pupil on the part of the teacher. Cer- 
tainly, if these are not intrinsically the most fundamental rules in educa- 
tion, they are those most commonly neglected at the present day, and their 
principles are developed in this little book with great earnestness and elo- 
quence. The treatise is, of course, addressed to Catholic parents. and the 
Catholic faith is assumed on every page. To such parents it may be un- 
hesitatingly recommended, and most Protestant parents would not be the 
for having their attention called to this side of education, however 
different may be their point of in the education of their children. 
The ‘triple concupiscence ”"—the three sources of **all the evils of human 
nature "—are, in the view of the bishop, pride, sensuality, and levity, and 
his discussion of these is excellent. But compare this with Sir Walter 
Seott’s theory of education, who desired that his grandson should, like the 
ancient Persians, learn *‘ to ride, to draw the bow, and to speak the truth,” 
believing that manliness and truthfulness will carry all other virtues with 
them. It is significant that Bishop Dupanloup hardly mentions truthful- 
it is noticeable, too, that he speaks of the dangers of society and of 
Catholics use in 


worse 


view 


ness, 
the [french] public schools in precisely the terms that the 
this country. 


The Mirror of a Mind: A Poem. By Algernon Sydney Logan. (New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1875).—In the evil days on which we have 
fallen, to recommend a book, especially if it be poetry, for its simplicity is 
no faint praise. This is not the highest merit of Mr. Logan’s verses, but it 
is the first which strikes a brain and ear wearied with the jar and jangle of 
modern minstrelsy. The simplicity is genuine ; it is not quaint ; it is not 
pastoral ; it has no mannerism at all ; the thought is distinct and natural, 
and so is the expression, except now and then where a ’prentice hand be- 
comes slightly entangled in the re ges of prosody. These have been 
increased by the choice of a metre which gives no respite, the volume con- 
sisting of a series of fragments in Spenserian stanza ; yet it is managed 
with skill, and the verse is generally smooth and harmonious. Mr. Logan’s 
muse has an old-fashioned quality of youthfulness truly refreshing after the 
precocious decay with which so much recent poetry is rank. The ‘ mirror” 
reflects the phases of a mind too deeply imbued with sadness, but as free 
from the violence, cynicism, and paradox of which we have had so much, 
as the phrase is free from exaggeration and obscurity. 
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ILLUSTRATED. 
/ PER NUMBER 
( | | \ By- 
( fl h Jean 
‘ La » (Felicia Hemans). 
» l H 1), I il t 1 Moth r’s 
v} , The Three Fist . Kings- 
R. I To the I ( i(R 
ir (A. Tennyson) 
A. P Lucy Gray (W. Wordsworth). 
! N Bell (W Gilber rhe 
H ), John Anderson my Jo (R. 
Sally Brown (T. H 1). 
rty (J. Montgomery), The Charg 
iwacde A. Tenny n), On the Loss of 
(W. Cowper The American Flag 
in Drake). 
(fear Ingelow) 
Tennyson), Our Dead (Miss A. A. 
t (Mrs. E. B. Browning), The Horn 
istle (W. Wordsworth), Mary Morri- 
iller), ** Breal Bre ~~": Break”? (A, 
usion (A. A. Procter), De ath’s Fin al 
irley) 
k (P. B. Shelley), The Cloud (P. B 
na Grecian Urn (J hn Keats). 
{ Old Vear (A. Tennyson), ‘The Old 
irner Palgrave), Dirge for the Year 
New Year's Eve (A. Tennyson), 
Portuguese (Ve Br id- 
he Dying Ye ae tlow) 
lent Land (H. W. Lonaf 
Poetry (Matthew Art , The Cot- 
Night (R. Burns), The Banks o’ Doon 
n Lesley (R Burns). 
rina ¢ intry Chur hyard (T. Gray), 
i s there, for Hon- 
Ode ona Fa- 
Gold Fishes (1 
n), To Bl m 
rth), How the 
t to Aix (Robert 
Thon Moore) 
r), The King 
Ge River, 
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Poem. Price $ Sent bus 
E. L. FRI EMAN & CO., 
R. I 
to h country 
best and cheapest manner by 
ft kh re’s’Great Newspaper 





iY Jacks 


m Street, Chicago. 


The 


Nation 


Statuary 


I l cents for 1!- 
lustrated tal nd 
priuts of lawn ts to 
JOHN ROGERS, 
212 FIFTH AVENUI 


NEW YORK. : . - 
SPECIAL NOTICES. 
Professional. 


7 ?. BLOOR, Architect, 128 Broadway, New 
~~ * Tom. 
CH ERT’ VAUX, Architect, 110 Broadway, 


New York 

( “HARLES C. H 
suilding, 1:1 Broadw 

( MARLE S FOLLEN 
57 Broadway, New York. 

DETLEF LIENAU, 
ing, 111 Broadway, New 

fe DWARD H&K! 


Broadway, New York. 


{/Gl1T, A 


uy, New York 


McATM, 


hitect, Trinity 
Architect, 


Archit 
York. 


ENDALL, 


cl, Trinity Buila- 


A? 


jaf - 
cAtlect, 71 


[el GENE C. GARDNER, Architect, Spring- 
~ field, Mass. 
FRE DERICK C. WITHERS, Architect, 110 
Broadway, New York. 
G “AM BRILL & RICHARDSON, Architects, 


5; Broadway, New York. 


G' LB. POST, Architect, Equitable Build- 
F 49 . 
ing, 120 Broadway, New York. 
G/ OANGE LL. HARNEY, Architect, 149 Broad- 
way, New York. 


MATUMOR: VEE, 


esd ling. 111 Broadway, New 


Architect, Trin 


York. 


ily 


G+ 


(>. t G. SUA W, Architects, 4 Exchange 
e, Bos 
HT? NRY FERNBACH, Architect, 346 
broadway, New York. 


HENS Y MM. CONGDON, Architect, Trinity 


Building, 111 Broadway, New York. 
Sy CLEAVELAND CADY, Architect, Trinity 
* Building, 111 Broadway, New York. 
i; WCHARD M. UPFOHN, Architect, Trinity 
\ sastaien, 048 Inveotnadt, New York. 
RUSSELL STURGIS, Architect, 108 Fifth 
Ave., S. W. corner eenth St., New York. 


Yy 





( “EO. E HT {RIN 4 - °9 Consui ti 2 En ineer 
. for Sanitary and Agricultural Wor an, Boel 3 
HIN C. RANDOLPH, A.M, E.M.,, 


2 Minti 


of the 


in the service 
New york, 


incer and Geologist (recently 
u5 Broadway, 


ng Eng 
Japanese Governint nt), 


F WEIDENMANN, Landscape 
* Engineer, 110 broadway, New York. 


i. = 


prow 


li LILLIAM FARM! 
lrinity Building, 1 


| Broadway, 


Gardener and 


LEEDS, Engineer of Ventil 


Iway, New 


tlion, 110 


1 OTK. 


lrchitectand Engineer 
New York, 


‘A\, 





dD. P WLER, Consulting Actuary for Life, 
td urance matters, 220 Broadway, New York. 

Oi: PPARD HOMANS, Consulting Actuary, 

. Western Union Building, Broadway and Dey Street, 

New York. Advice to individuals upon Life Insurance. 

SLOlTN ILME! Authors wishing to have 
their works ‘lustrate i can communicate wWitn the 

above at 295 Broadway, New Y iN 





BRIE SE Nv. Solicitor of Patents, 
New York. 


Ai TH 
ete yf ab Poni 
> CO., Solicitors of Patents, 37 Park 


] UNN be 
. Row New York. 
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Number 536 


Schools. 


(See adso T. entents.) 


VTLEMEN, 


rm Announce 
J CLASS FOR YOUNG GI 
instruction. Circulars sent on applic ation. 
ast Sixtecnth Street, New York. 
ALLENS ACADEMY.—An English, 
ka cal, and Polytechnic School. Ira W. ALLEN, 
President, 737 Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


GDAMS ACADEMY, 


ind private 
bios, kh. Asn, 171 


Cl Sst 
LL.D 


Mass.—lfon, 


Outncr, 





Charles Fra Adams, LL.D., Chairman of the loard 
of Managers; William R. Dimmock, LL.D., Master. Designed 
to give the most thorough preparation for college. For 


Master. 
( “ ) VS eR I Da { 


cataloguc 8, address the 


AMERICAN TORY OF 


: Music.—Mnsieal Boarding-School, 144 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. For Prospectus and particulars, apply to Prof. 
SCHROEDER, Director. 


VOCAL INSTITUTE, 103 
» Ne w York. The radical cure of Stam- 
r stat ering by a system of instruction founded 
n correct physiological principles a specialty. Send for 


AMERICAN 


Waverley Pla 








A LT THE FA. es SBURG (N. F.) IN STT- 
tate each boy has » special care he needs, Address 
os Guan A.M., Rawessan 


is TIMORE.—All 
ton Terrace. Rey. 


dress the Sister Superior. 


B menage . HOSPITAL MEDICAL COL- 


ge. City of New York. Sessions of 1875-6. 


201 /lam- 
Rector. Ad- 


School, 
Ricuey, MA., 


Sutnts’ 





Joa. 





Fors :e Annual Circular and Catalogue, giving rezulations 
for graduation and other information, a lress the Secretary 
of the College, Prof. AUSTIN FLINT, 

BELOIT COLLEGE f “sete Men. Address 
a 8. AL L. . CHAPIN, Be loit, Wis. 





B MARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS, Throgeg's 


Neck, Westchester, N.Y. Boys pre] pened for Colles ge, 
Scientific Schools, or Business. B. T. if ay RID , Pr’cipal. 
Pe er VTOWN FEMALE COL LLEGE, 


Gr _ uating courses in 
Music, with dexzree 
furnished. Ke y, WILLTAM ¢ 


Bes TON, MA SS.—The A 


wience, Classics, and 
s conferred. Rooms newly and nicely 
‘, Bowen, A.M, Pres. 


ewbury Street Schoot 


for Young Ladies. For list of instructors and full in- 
formation, address Rev. HENRY ©. BADGER. 

VOSTON UNIVERSITY—W. F. Warren, 

LL.D., President.—Co-operating Faculties at ATHENS 


and RoME: 
School of All Sciences 
School of Theolo 


Post 
cy—Dean, Ret v.d.E. 


-Graduate Department. 
Latimer, 8.1.) 


School of Law—Dean, Hon. Geo. 8. Hillard, LL.D. 
School of Medicine —Dean, I. Tisdale Taibot, M.D. 
Schoo! of Oratory—Dean, Lewis Bb. moenen, A.M. 


College of Liberal 


Arts—Dean, Kev. J. V 
College of Music 2 


. Lindsay, S. r.D. 
Dean, E. T Dr. 
College of Agriculture—Dean, Wm. Ph. TD. » uL.D. 
Preparatory Academy ~ Princ., F. D. “hl akesice, * 
For information concerning any Department, ‘address the 
appropriate DEAN, Boston, Mass.—The University Year-Book 
(pp. 128) will be sent by the Kegistrar, Dr. D. Patten, on re- 
ceipt of 25 cts. 


F abba AND YOUNG 
for oliege Conditioned 
coached. Soe kbridge ,» Mass. HorFMAN. 


BROOK EVILLE ACADEMY. A Home School 
~ for Boys. Midway cane en Washington and Baltimore. 
Board and Tuition $250 per annum. B 7 prepared for Naval 





MEN privately 


or rejected 


fill a 


candidates 


Academy and West Voint. send for Catalugue or address 
the t Tine ‘ipal, Prof. S. H. COLEMAN, Brookeville, Md. 


CAk LETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. 

~ Open to both sexes. J. W. STRONG, D.D., President. 
f HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, Boston, for both 

sexes. Complete preparation for college or business. 

For catalogues, address CUSHINGS & LADD. 
CHE. RAY INSTITUTE for 

‘ diesand Misses, 1527 and 1529 Spruce Street, 
Madame D’HERVILLY, Principal. 
VALLEY ACADEMY for Boys, 
For cat — with testimonials, etc., 
A.M., Principal 





Young La- 
Philadel- 
phia, Penn. 
CHESTER 

‘ Downington, Pa. 
address F. 


DONLEAVY LONG, 
e HTC. 


1GO.— Union College of Law, of the two 


Tniversities. V.B. DENsSLOow, pee 
(COTTAGE SEMINARY, Pottstown, Pa. A 
home school for girls, ast Fy on Philadelphia ma 

Reading Railroad, forty miles from Philadelphia. Thirt 
boarders. Twenty-sixth year. For catalogues, address 
GEO. G. BUTLER, A.M., Principal. 
C ! ILUMBIAN UNIVERSITY, Washington 

~ Dp. C.—College, Law, and Medical Schools. J.C. WELL 
ING, LL.D., President. 

“OLLEGIA TE 


AND PR E P. 1RATOR ¥ 
_School for Boys now open at Brier Cliff, Sing Sing, 
Small, select, thorough, and cheap are its distinguish- 


ing features. A few vacancies, at $300 per annum. No 
extras. Age of admission, eight to fourtee nyears. French 


and German spoken in the School. A. H. Austin, Principal. 


CLEVELAND SEMINARS 
‘ for Girls. For catalogue, address 
Cleveland, O. ss 
D IBA " UNIVERSITY SCHOOL—V. 
Dabues y (late principal of Princeton College Prepara- 

torv Schoo!), 25 East Twenty-ninth Street, New York City. 


° Boarding School 
8S. N. SANFORD, Pres., 
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